Appearance  of  store  interiors  is  limited  only  by  the 
designer’s  imagination,  when  counter>line  Flextures  and 
wall-line  Flextures  are  used. 


Flextures  provide  the  advantages  of  a  truly  sales-engin- 
eered  product  from  a  large  reliable  source  of  supply... 
and  lend  themselves  to  any  decorative  treatment. 

A  Flextures  installation  achieves  complete  individuality  of 
appearance  for  the  same  reason  a  brick  building  can  be  de¬ 
signed  to  look  distinctive  even  though  the  bricks  themselves  are 
mass-produced.  Because  of  Flextures’ super-flexibility,  every 
Flextures  installation  can  be— and  is/— specially  designed 
to  decorative  and  functional  needs  of  the  individual  store. 


To  get  the  full  story  of  Flextures,  write  for  booklet  to  Dept  S4 


Grand  Rapids 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of 
personnel  and  space . . .  provide  the  II  AT  1 1 
widest  individuality  and  greatest  ||  q| 
convertibility  ever  offered  in  store 
equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis  •  New  York 


GRAND  RAPIDS  2.  MICHIGAN 
New  York  •  Pittsburgh  •  Portland 
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If  display  industries 


1 1  EAST  WALTON  PLACE 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


What  !t  this  "Eya-Q"  (Eyt-cateh* 
ing  quotiant)  which  causat  on* 
display  to  attract  all  ayas  whiU 
anothtr,  no  Uss  imprassiva,  is  all 
but  ignorad?  At  last  thar*  or* 
standards  of  maosuramant  for  this 
tvotiv*  quality  which  will  b*  of 
great  interest  to  all  display  di¬ 
rectors  and  other  store  eiecutives. 
These  standards  are  outlined  in 
VISUAL  DISPLAY  MERCHANDIS¬ 
ING  REPORT  No.  I  —  first  report 
on  a  scientific  study  in  display  re¬ 
search  now  being  conducted  by 
New  York  University's  School  of 
Retailing.  Bound  volumes  of  RE¬ 
PORT  No.  I  ore  now  available  at 
1S.00,  eoch.  REPORT  No.  2  will 
be  Issued  early  In  June.  Reserve 
your  copy  now. 


DISPLAY  SELLS  .  .  . 
tests  preve  It 


1 


w 


Soinctiiiu*  wluMi  you're  at  Statler— where  y<>u  really 
are  a  guest — enjoying  rcMtins  an<i  meals  ami  Itaths  ami 
serviee  at  its  l)est,  wliy  don't  you  take  a  “Statler  Tour” 
— a  trip  thmugii  our  liotel.  ami  learn  the  hidden  reasons 
why  the  Statler's  so  darn  swell! 


2  You’ll  see  a  place  where  furniture  is  kept  in  goml  repair, 
•  so  you  ean  have  the  eoinfort  of  a  well-upholsteretl 


V" 


v: 


'I'o  k«H-p  the  Statler  running  smooth,  the  way  it  has  for 
years,  takes  many  kinds  of  workers,  and  they  all  <le- 
serve  your  eheers.  For  some*make  sure  there's  heat  and 
light,  and  stune  are  tm  the  s|>ot  to  guarantee  that  water 
for  voiir  hath  is  always  hot. 


’  I'o  guarantee  you'll  feel  at  home  .  .  .  and  tee'll  stay  on 
•  the  beam  .  .  .  takes  good  and  faithful  effort  by  each 
member  of  our  team.  For  Statler's  friendly  service  isn't 
any  magic  trick — the  folks  who  loork  at  Statler  are  the 
oties  who  make  it  dick! 


chair.  And  mattres.s-makers  keep  the  famous  Statler 
l>eds  like  new.  so  weary  Statlerites  are  stire  to  sleep  the 
whole  night  through. 


And  here  are  other  Statlerites  you  II  fiml  it  pleasant 
meeting — the  “kitchen  crew"  who.se  skillful  touch 
brings  you  such  tasty  eating.  They're  masters  of  the 
cooking  art,  who  keep  one  thought  in  mind:  That 
Statler  fiHNl  must  Ik*  as  gtMMi  as  any  you  can  find. 


STATIER  HOTEIS:  NEW  YORK  IFORMERtY  HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA! 

BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  CLFVELAND 
DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
STATLER  OPERATED:  HOTEL  WILLIAM  PENN  •  PITTSBURGH 
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IMPROVE  YOUR 
SLEEVE  MARKING 
SEVEN  WAYS 

with  this  new 
Dial-Set  Ticket! 


are  particularly  interested  —  are  in  prominent,  easy-to- 
reacl  position. 

4.  Spfer  Handling.  Protects  customers,  store  personnel 
and  fabrics  from  injury. 

5.  Greater  Security.  The  combination  of  special  design 
and  unique  method  of  attachment  makes  switching  of 
tickets  by  unauthorized  persons  practically  impossible  to 
accomplish  without  detection. 

6.  Wider  Use.  Allowance  can  be  made  for  varying  thick¬ 
nesses  to  permit  efficient  marking  of  all  types  of  materials. 

7.  Lower  Cost.  In  all  comparable  quantities  Dial-Set 
sleeve  tickets  cost  less  than  conventional  tickets. 


To  facilitate  the  marking  of  men’s  and  boys’  clothing, 
Dennison  now  offers  a  completely  new  sleeve  ticket  — 
new  in  design  and  new  in  method  of  attachment!  It  is 
also  ideal  for  marking  yard  goods,  draperies  or  other 
items  that  call  for  an  over-the-edge  ticket. 

This  new  ticket  is  printed  on  a  modified  Dennison 
Model  D  Dial-Set  and  then  fastened  to  the  sleeve  with  a 
special  attaching  device.  The  Dial-Set  sleeve  ticket  has  a 
detachable  unit  control  stub  for  accurate  record  keeping 
and  inventory  control. 

It  can  improve marking  room  procedure  seven  ways. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

1.  Faster  Attaching.  The  new  method  of  attachment 
fastens  the  ticket  to  the  garment  quickly  and  securely. 

2.  Faster  Marking.  All  copy,  including  size,  is  set  — 
anJ  can  be  chanffd  —  by  simply  turning  the  dial  knob  — 
the  fastest  copy  setting  method  ever  incorporated  in  any  marking 
machine.  Tickets  are  printed  at  high  Dial-Set  speed. 

3.  Easier  Reading.  Price  and  size  —  in  which  customers 


You  always  get  more  than  a  machine  when  you  get  a 
Dennison  Dial-Set  —  you  get  the  extra  value  of  maximum 
efficiency  from  your  price  ticket. 

For  additional  information  about  Dennison  Dial-Set 
Machines  or  sleeve  tickets,  write 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


See  this  new  Sleeve  Ticket,  and  other  interesting  applications 
of  Dennison  Marking-Room  Equipment,  at  Booth  No.  16  during 
the  coming  NRDGA  Traffic  Group  Conference  in  St.  Louis 


Ewins-Gallc»3 


mdKes  easy 
sales! 


Thrift  Park  ng,  -.erving  large  department  stores  In  downtown 
Pt'ilddelphia.  Samuel  H  Levin,  Phila.,  contractor. 


Bei'CA  T”e  Hecht  Coitipany  Washington,  D.  C.,  triple  deck 
par  King  garage.  James  L.  Parsons,  Jr  .,  contractor. 


If  you  are  a  downtown  merchant  whose  customers 
are  being  discouraged  by  finding  every  available  judi 
spot  on  the  street  taken,  you  can  remedy  that  ...  Ir 

and  quickly! 

serit 

Many  another  store  will  join  you  in  bringing  low- 
cost  parking  to  your  shopping  district.  Thrift  Park-  Tafi 
ing  in  Philadelphia  and  the  triple-deck  parking  we  a  re 
designed  for  The  Hecht  Co.  in  Washington  are  ex- 
amples  of  what  can  be  done  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost ...  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Let  us  help  you  lick  the  parking  problem  and  get 
your  share  of  the  business  from  motorists.  You 
won't  be  obligated  by  asking  us  to  advise  on  this  .NR] 

subject  which  has  been  one  of  our  special  interests.  '^rga 


and 


adm 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


TO  east  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 


WASHINGTON 

Toft'Hartley  Again.  Angry  battle  was 
joined  on  several  of  the  President’s  21 
Reorganization  Plans,  generally  on 
the  grounds  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  re|M)rts  was  Iteiiig 
invoked  to  attomplish  political  pur- 
|x)ses.  The  whole  issue  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  lieen  re¬ 
opened  l)y  Plan  No.  12,  which  abol¬ 
ishes  the  ittdependent  office  of  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  and  transfers  his  func¬ 
tions  to  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  House  Committee  on  Executive 
Kxpenditures  voted  to  approve  the 
Plan,  but  it  ran  into  powerful  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  Senate.  Senator  T'aft  in¬ 
troduced  legislation  tailing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  agency  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  labor  law,  even  stronger 
and  more  independent  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  general  counsel,  and  leaving  only 
judicial  functions  to  the  NLRB. 

In  a  brief  of  opposition,  |.  Gordon 
Dakins  tailed  Plan  No.  12  one  of  a 
series  of  “piecemeal  efforts”  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  substantial  repeal  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  .\ct;  said  the  proposal  is 
a  rettirn  to  the  old  Wagner  Act  pro- 
redure  in  which  the  BoartI  acted  as 
examiner,  judge  and  jury. 

Plan  No.  6.  Preservation  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  status  of  the  Wage-Hour  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  being  urged  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  similar  grounds.  T’he 
•NRDCiA  brief  in  protest  against  Re¬ 
organization  Plan  No.  6  says:  “A  regu¬ 
latory  statute  affecting  both  employer 
and  employee  requires  an  independent 
administrative  and  enforcement  agen¬ 


cy  responsible  to  Congress  and  not 
subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  is  required  by  law  to  foster  and 
promote  the  interests  of  labor  alone.” 

UFO.  The  chief  obstacle  lacing  the 
retroactive  LIFO  bill,  HR  810,  is  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  C>ongressional  business 
with  wider  scope  than  this  legislatioti, 
which  relates  exclusively  to  retailing. 
There  is  no  apparent  Congressional 
opposition  to  the  measure,  which  is 
now  before  the  House  Ways  and 
.Means  Committee,  for  inclusion  in 
the  general  tax  bill,  but  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  sidetracketl.  Its  passage 
would  mean  that  all  retailers  could 
apply  the  LIFO  principle  retroactive¬ 
ly  to  1911  and  collect  tax  refunds. 

Excises.  Officially  the  Ways  and 
.Means  Committee  was  still  stuck  at 
the  impasse  created  by  the  President’s 
dictum  that  substitute  revenue  must 
be  found  to  make  up  for  any  excise 
(tits. 

,\s  the  Easter  ret  ess  began  the  Na¬ 
tional  ,\utomobile  Dealers  .\ssocia- 
tion  joined  the  “see  your  (Congress¬ 
man  while  he’s  home”  campaign. 
Their  business  certainly  bas  not  felt 
any  retarding  effec  ts  from  the  excises 
as  yet,  but  they  expect  slackening  de¬ 
mand  by  next  year,  and  feel  that  re¬ 
moval  of  the  excise  (seven  |x;r  cent  of 
wholesale,  average  .'$95  on  a  passenger 
car)  will  lie  necessary  to  prevent  severe 
(uts  in  production. 

Social  Socurity.  Lowell  Whittet,  as¬ 
sistant  controller  of  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Co.,  Milwaukee,  urged  Congress  to 
abandon  the  fictional  concept  of 
social  security  reserves  and  get  the 


O.  \.  S.  1.  program  onto  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  He  criticized  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  as  |)ost polling  the  full  impact  ol 
the  lienefits  by  creating  future  obliga¬ 
tions  which  within  the  next  .50  years 
will  amount  to  .$12  to  $15  billion  an¬ 
nually.  “Each  year,”  he  said,  “pay¬ 
ments  to  the  aged  can  and  should  lie 
paid  out  of  payroll  taxes  collected  in 
that  year.  .  .  .  We  would  then  be  fac¬ 
ing  up  to  the  problem  of  how  much 
the  current  producers  are  willing  to 
ilivert  from  their  present  standard  ol 
living  to  the  care  of  the  non-pKxluc- 
ers.”  Whittet  presented  his  projxisals 
on  behalf  of  the  Association’s  .Social 
Security  Committee,  in  a  statement 
supplementing  that  which  he  filed  as 
NRlKiA  representative  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  H.  R.  filKM),  the  revised  Scxial 
.Security  legislation  which  passed  the 
House  last  summer  but  has  not  yet 
reached  the  floor  ol  the  .Senate. 
.NRl)(i,\  endorsed  the  provision  in 
this  bill  which  would  extend  coverage 
to  additional  individuals,  advexating 
in  fact  that  all  employed  individuals, 
including  the  self-employed,  be  cov¬ 
ered.  'The  provision  raising  the  tax¬ 
able  base  from  $$0()0  to  $3690  was  op 
|>osetl:  Whittet  suggesting  that  in¬ 
creases  in  benefit  amounts  as  they  may 
become  necessary  would  be  better 
achieved  by  applying  a  different 
formula  to  the  $3,000  base.  NRDGA 
favors  the  establishment  of  allowable 
monthly  earnings  at  $50  before  bene¬ 
fits  are  affected. 

.\s  for  proposals  for  writing  a  na¬ 
tional  disability  insurance  program 
into  the  Social  Security  Act,  Whittet 
expressed  the  Association’s  unquali- 
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MOHAWK  CARPET  IS  MAKING 


"Biced  ^r*nie  Moss  AAorkel* 


reachable  price!  You  just  can’t  miss  with  Wonder¬ 
ful  Woolripple- all-wool  broadloom  by  Mohawk. 

Today— write  your  Mohawk  distributor  for  full 
details. 


Hitting  hard  at  the  big,  low-end  market, 
Woolripple  by  Mohawk  is  a  “natural”  for 
larger  sales.  Unquestioned  in  quality— wear-tested, 
latex -backed,  sun -fast,  Woolripple  is  beautifully 
styled  in  eleven  in-demand  colors. 

Now  you  can  sell  all-wool  broadloom  caipeting 
I'etailing  around  $4.50  a  square  yai-d!  Now  you 
can  sell  a  long-lasting,  highly-styled,  beautifully 
textured  versatile  carpeting  to  the  vast  market 
of  young  couples  who  want  quality  and  style  at  a 


295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


tied  opiiosiiion.  Among  other  objec¬ 
tions,  he  said,  it  would  be  “the  first 
step,  and  a  big  one,  towards  socialized 
medicine.” 

LABOR 

Union  Welfare  Funds.  The  informal 
federation  of  leftist  locals  which  has 
dominated  the  New  York  department 
store  picture  for  the  |)ast  two  years 
emerged  as  the  new  Distributive 
VVorkers  Union,  Independent.  Its  ac¬ 
tivities  have  so  far  Iteen  confined  to 
New  \'ork,  but  it  may  challenge  CIO 
and  AFL  on  a  national  scale.  On 
home  territory  it  has  defeated  the 
AFL  in  recognition  contests  at  .Stern’s 
and  Bfinmiingdale’s  recentlv.  In  addi¬ 


tion  to  these  two  groups  it  includes 
locals  at  Namni’s,  Gimbel’s,  Saks-.H4th 
and  lareser’s;  Whelan’s  and  Liggett’s 
and  other  drug  stores,  and  laxal  65. 
with  a  membership  of  wholesale  and 
warehouse  workers. 

The  Distributive  \Vorkers  Union, 
dominated  by  Ixxral  65,  is  the  group 
which  withdrew  from  the  CIO  two 
years  ago  on  the  issue  of  non-(iommu- 
nist  affidavits.  They  disrupted  the  Re¬ 
tail  Wholesale  and  Department  Store 
Union,  CIO,  and  Philip  .Murray  gave 
the  .\malgamated  Clothing  Workers 
instrtictions  to  take  over  the  organiz¬ 
ing  of  the  retail  field.  The  .\CW  has  so 
far  drawn  one  Itlank  after  another. 


Can  Profit  Ratios  Be  Improved  This  Year? 

THERE'S  A  CHANCE.  THE  CONTROLLERS  WILL 
EXPLORE  IT  IN  A  FOUR-DAY  JUNE  CONFERENCE 


In  I  line  of  every  year,  retail  con¬ 
trollers  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
meet  for  a  serious,  professional  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  business  situation  and 
an  exchange  of  practical  opinions 
about  the  operating  adjustments  it 
requires.  This  year,  when  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  convenes  in  ^Vash- 
ington  for  a  four-day  meeting,  June 
12  to  15,  the  discussion  will  be  at 
absolute  Itedrock  level.  For  “adjust¬ 
ment”  is  hardly  the  word  any  longer; 
what’s  going  on  in  department  stores 
today  is  a  complete  overhatil  of  oper¬ 
ating  practice. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  has  a 
jaunty  enough  sound  — “Jack  Up 
Those  Profits!”— and  it’s  a  fact  that 
there  is  now  enough  experience  of  suc¬ 
cessful  expense  control  available  to 
allow  the  hop>e  that  profit  ratios  can 
be  improved  this  year  even  in  the  face 
of  a  continuing  dollar  volume  decline. 

wealth  of  that  experience  will  be 
presented  at  the  meeting: 

►  txpKNSK  Savings  Panorama— A  re¬ 
port  of  new  systems  and  ideas  in  suc¬ 
cessful  use  all  over  the  country  will 
take  up  one  session,  of  which  Walter 
E.  Reitz,  executive  controller  of  The 
Hecht  C;o.,  will  be  chairman. 

►  PRODfcriVIlY  .XlEAStREMENlS— The 
tethni(jues  of  arriving  at  them  and  of 
using  them,  in  a  clinic  sponsored  by 
the  Philadelphia  Group,  with  Bernard 


Brown,  treasurer  of  Lit  Bros.,  as  chair¬ 
man. 

►  Stcm;k  Gontroi.  .Mehious— A  clinic 
session  and  a  Metropolitan  (N.  Y.) 
CJontroIlers’  Group  report,  presented 
by  Lawrence  I^chman,  controller  of 
Blrxnningdale’s. 

►  Non-Selli.ng  Pavr()i.i.s— .a  report 
from  the  Controllers’  Congress  Re¬ 
search  Committee. 

►  .Smali.  Store  (]i.inic— Systems  and 
ideas,  questions  and  answers  for  the 
under-$2  million  store.  Clare  R. 
Sperry,  president  of  |.  B.  Sperry  Co., 
will  lx;  the  chairman. 

Broader  aspects  of  the  controller’s 
role  in  guiding  store  policy  will  also 
be  discussed  in  a  program  starred  with 
some  of  retailing’s  most  highly  respiect- 
ed  names,  including: 

►  F'red  Lazarus  Jr.,  president  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Department  Stores,  on  credit 
selling. 

►  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  .Sr.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hecht  Co. 

►  Charles  Ci.  Nichols,  president  of 
NRDG.A  and  president  of  the  G.  M. 
.McKelvey  Co. 

►  E.  C.  Stephenson,  vice  president  of 
the  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
Controllers’  (Congress  and  chairman 
of  the  conference. 


the  latest  being  a  series  of  organizing 
failures  in  Ohio. 

The  New  York  Distributive  Work¬ 
ers  Union  has  30,000  members.  Its 
biggest  success  has  been  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  welfare  funds  administered 
jointly  by  the  management  and  the 
union;  financed  by  three-percent-of- 
payroll  contributions  by  the  stores. 
These  plans  are  in  effect  at  Namm’s, 
(iimbel’s,  Hearn’s  and  Loeser’s.  Local 
<)5,  in  the  warehouse  field,  has  a  big¬ 
ger  welfare  fund,  which  costs  employ¬ 
ers  six  per  cent  of  payroll.  The  wel¬ 
fare  plan  in  this  case  includes  a  retire¬ 
ment  program.  Benefits  are  collected 
(Continved  on  page  12) 


►  Lew  Flahn,  in  a  “Ix,*t’s  .Argue”  ses¬ 
sion. 

►  Dr.  Malcoln  P.  McNair,  Lincoln 
Filene  Professor  of  Retailing  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
■Administration,  on  the  topic,  “High¬ 
lights  of  the  Harvard  Report  That 
Will  Never  Be  Published.” 

►  Dr.  Charles  F".  Roos,  president  of 
the  Fxonometric  Institute,  on  business 
forecasting. 

►  Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  “Social 
.Security  legislation.” 

►  E.  G.  Van  Delden,  Professor  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  .Administration, 
New  York  University,  on  “Human 
Relations  .Aspects  on  Management.” 

The  program  pays  full  attention  to 
the  need  for  comfort  and  entertain¬ 
ment  too.  Mindful  of  the  strenuous 
work  ahead  and  of  hot  June  days  in 
Washington,  the  Congress  has  sched¬ 
uled  its  four-day  meeting  for  the  com¬ 
fortable,  air-conditioned  Hotel  Statler. 
A  “get  acquainted”  cocktail  party  will 
welcome  visitors  to  the  lonvention. 
Washington  controllers  aided  by  their 
wives  will  be  hosts  at  this  informal 
function.  For  the  wives,  a  series  of 
tours  and  special  trips  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  include  a  jaunt  to  .Mount 
Vernon  and  a  trip  to  the  offices  of  the 
F.  B.  1.  F'inally,  there  is  the  big  Na¬ 
tional  Capitol  .Sesqui-Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  which  will  be  in  full  swing 
during  convention  week. 
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only  by  union  tneiiibers  in  ^(kkI  stand¬ 
ing.  This  “Local  65  Plan”  is  said  to 
l)e  the  goal  of  the  department  store 
locals.  'I’hey  are  also  reported  to  be 
planning  merger  into  a  single  store 
workers  union  and  a  drive  for  a  union¬ 
wide  hiring  hall. 

STORES 

Fair  Trade,  (ieneral  Electric  stepped 
forward  to  provide  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
with  its  test  case.  (i-E  asked  the  courts 
for  an  injunction  to  prevent  Macy’s 
from  cutting  prices  on  its  small  appli¬ 
ances.  Since  Macy’s  launched  its  cut- 
for-cut  war  against  discount  house- 
competition  last  month,  several  manu¬ 
facturers  have  come  tardily  to  the  sup- 
l)ort  of  their  fixed  price  programs  by 
suing  for  injunctions  against  the  dis¬ 
count  outfits.  (i-E  was  the  first  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Macy's.  Just  as  other  New  York 
depat  tmeiu  stores  followed  Macy’s  in¬ 
to  the  fray,  so  the  report  is  that  other 
manufacturers  will  imitate  (i-E  and 
accept  Macy’s  challenge  l)y  taking 
legal  ac  tion.  The  case  for  l)etter  polic¬ 
ing  of  fair  trade  agreements  is  prob¬ 
ably  already  won.  The  bigger  t|uestion 
is  whether  New  Yc»rk  State’s  fair  trade 


law  itself  will  come  out  of  the  courts 
unscathed. 

They  Went  That  Way.  There  was 
little  evidence  of  stand-patism  in  the 
month’s  report;  the  news  was  of  ex¬ 
pansion  on  many  fronts.  On  the  West 
('.oast  two  of  the  leading  stores,  Hale 
brothers  and  the  Broadway  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  were  set  to  combine  oper¬ 
ations,  as  E.  W.  Carter,  Broadway 
president,  notified  his  stcxkholders 
that  an  amendment  was  being  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them  to  increase  the  store’s 
c  ommon  stcxrk  in  order  to  effect  a  stcKk 
exchange  for  Hale  shares.  The  move 
would  combine  two  operations  with 
total  sales  of  S88  million  and  would 
give  Broadway  representation  in  Sac¬ 
ramento,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and 
Oakland.  .\lso  on  the  C.oast,  [.  W. 
Robinson  was  ready  to  start  construc¬ 
tion  on  a  new  S6  million  Beverley 
Hills  store,  not  a  branch  operation 
l)ut  a  complete  department  store, 
riie  new  Robinson’s  will  flank  a  new 
Beverley  Hills  hotel  planned  by  the 
Hilton  chain  and  will  coincide  with 
the  development  of  a  triangular  I  fi¬ 
acre  area  on  which  the  store  will 
stand. 

Cp  the  coast  in  Seattle  in  the  North- 


gate  suburban  area,  an  80-store  chop¬ 
ping  center  was  set  to  open  for  husi 
ness  in  micl-Aj)ril.  Key  store  in  this 
development  is  a  branch  of  Bon 
Marche,  which  will  be  geared  to  ;i 
volume  of  SI 5  mill-on.  Down  in  Dal 
las,  the  first  phase  of  Neimau-Maiciis’ 
S5  million  expansion  program  was 
under  way  as  construction  began  on 
a  town  and  country  store  in  the  I'res 
ton  (lenter  suburb.  Second  phase  of 
the  store’s  program  will  be  the  .iclcli 
tion  of  three  or  jmssibly  four  stories 
to  its  big  downtown  plant.  Still  an¬ 
other  new  branch  store  to  hit  the  con 
struction  stage  during  the  month  was 
()p|>enheim  ('.ollins’  new  outlet  in 
Hackensack,  N.  j.  This  will  be  tlu- 
tenth  unit  in  ()p}X?nheim’s  chain  of 
specialty  shops.  Expansion  with  an 
international  llavor  was  Sears  Roe 
buck’s  opening  of  its  (Caracas.  \'ene- 
/uela,  S2  million  department  store, 
third  ol  Sears’  South  American 
branches. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  month’s 
ledger  was  a  closing  in  Portland. 
Maine,  where  l  ilene’s  prepared  to 
shut  down  its  branch  store  because  ol 
its  failure  to  secure  larger  quarters. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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ALL  NTOHE  SENSlONa  Effective  Ute  of  Your  California 
Buying  Office  *  Sale*  Trend*  for  Fall  and  Winter  *  How  to  Reduce 
Operating  Co*t*  *  Getting  the  Mo*t  Out  of  the  Tran*portation  Dollar. 

KEADY-TO-WEAH  MEUCHANDINING: Ba*ic 

Slock*,  Foundation  of  a  Fa*hion  Reputation  *  Hew  to  Promote  Sale* 
of  Fa*hion  Merchondi**  *  Fa*hion  Show  by  California  Apparel  Creator*. 

VISLAL  MERCHANDISING:  Volume-Building  Tech¬ 
nique*  *  Hollywood  Lighting,  Color  ond  D**ign  *  Sign*  That  Sell 
More  Merchandi**  •  What  California  Di*play*  Mean  to  You. 

COORDINATED  CAMPAIGNS:  A  Store-Wide  Cam¬ 
paign  *  A  Department-Wide  Campaign  >  Related  Faehion  Campaign*. 

HOME  ECRNISHINGS  MERCHANDISING: 

Influence  of  California  Architecture  and  Living  •  An  Architect**  View¬ 
point  *  A  Deeigner'*  Viewpoint  ■  A  Manufacturer'*  Viewpoint. 


RADIO  —  TELEVISION:  Programming  Idea*  •  How 

to  Produce  a  TV  Shew  —  on  Actual  Audience-Participation  Demon*tro- 
tion  •  Vi*ual  Merchandi*ing  in  TV. 

COMPLETE  COORDINATION:  From  Planning  to 
Selling  •  Belter  Planned  Advertieing  *  New*paper  Help*  *  How  to 
Reduce  Promotion  Co*t*  and  Divert  Saving*  into  Media  *  Sale*  Train¬ 
ing  Method*. 

MEN'S  -AND  HOYS-  WEAR  MERCHA-N- 

DISING:  Bu*ine**  OuHeok  *  California  Market  Highlight*  * 

How  to  Get  the  Mo*t  Bu*ine**  Out  of  California  Merchandi*e  *  Selling 
Technique*  *  We*t*rn  Influence  in  Marketing  Men'*  Wear  and  Boy*' 
Wear  *  Faehion  Show  Preeented  by  the  Men'*  Apparel  Guild  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Boy*'  Apparel  Guild. 

NRDGA  RAN4IJET:  Leading  figure*  in  retailing  from  both 
the  Ea*t  and  the  We*t  and  government  official*  will  di*cu**  matter*  of 
vital  concern  to  *tor**. 


Well  TimedI  Precedes  the  opening  of  the  California  Ready-to-Wear  and  Intimate  Apparel 
Market  —  Includes  the  Display  Market  of  the  California  Display  Industries  —  Precedes  the 
Men's  and  Boys'  Wear  Market  —  Permits  you  to  travel  over  the  Memorial  Day  Holiday. 

HOTEL  BILTMORE  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MAY  31,  JUNE  1  and  2 
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THERE  ARE 

mis 

AGAINST 

PUSHING  PEOPLE  AROUND 


"On  any  subject  wher«  th«r«  ar«  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups  with  difforont  intorosts, 
thoro  aro  always  two  or  moro  points  of 
viow.  Thoso  viowpoints  or  attitudos  aro 
often  not  founded  on  logic,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  real  and  valid.  People 
with  opposed  points  of  view  get  nowhere 
in  solving  or  reconciling  their  difference 
until  they  recognize  their  differing  atti¬ 
tudes  as  realities  to  be  accepted  and 
understood  rather  than  as  signs  of  ig¬ 
norance  or  just  plain  cussedness. 

"Professor  Maier  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  uses  an  example  which  you 
may  have  seen  before.  It's  still  good. 
Here  it  is: 


By  Garret  L.  Bergen 

Divisional  Vice-President  and  Personnel  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


laws  ill  which  1  am  interested 
^  haven’t  anything  to  do  with  the 
81st  Congress  or  Harry  Truman.  They 
are  natural  laws  which  are  inevitable, 
irrefutable,  inviolable— laws  that  can’t 
lie  filibustered  or  amendetl  or  re- 
jiealed. 

There  are  a  few  things  we  know 
about  human  lieings  that  we  forget 
every  tlay  of  the  week.  In  forgetting 
them  we  are  not  only  hurting  other 
people  l)ut  are  just  as  undeserving 
of  our  responsibilities  and  our  salar¬ 
ies,  just  as  subject  to  reprimand  or 
dismissal,  as  if  we  were  neglectful  in 
safeguarding  company  funds. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  fund¬ 
amental  of  all  human  reflexes  is  to 
struggle  against  confinement  of  any 
sort.  We  see  this  shortly  after  birth, 
as  the  infant  struggles  against  the  re¬ 
striction  of  betlclothing.  This  urge  to 
resist  restriction  never  leaves  us.  To 
struggle  is  the  rule.  To  submit  is  the 
exception.  I'his  applies  to  restriction 
of  every  sort— edicts,  laws,  regulations. 
Whenever  we  are  told  what  to  do  or 
what  not  to  do  without  having  any 
say  in  it  ourselves,  we  resist— instinc¬ 
tively,  automatically,  without  reason¬ 
ing  out  why  we  struggle.  .\nd  yet  day 


after  day  we  tell  other  people  off,  issue 
orders,  push  people  around  and  act 
surprised  when  they  struggle  against 
our  rules  ami  edicts. 

VV'e  expect  grown-ups  to  act  logic¬ 
ally.  What  we  are  forgetting  is  that 
all  of  us,  young  or  old,  react  according 
to  the  same  laws.  .More  times  than  not 
we  react  not  logically  but  emotional¬ 
ly.  It  may  hurt  our  self-esteem  to  face 
this  scjuarely  but  it  is  true  of  you  and 
me— that  our  emotional  get-up,  our 
attitudes,  tlirect  the  way  we  act  more 
fretjuently  than  our  reason. 

.\nother  point  we  overlook  every 
tlay  is  that  the  primary  concern  of 
every  individual  is  himself.  This  may 
be  morally  unpalatable.  We  may  not 
like  to  say  right  out  that  our  primary 
interest  is  self-interest  but  that’s  the 
way  it  is— that’s  the  way  we  are. 
(Fortunately  for  the  moral  virtues,  we 
do  not  get  something  for  nothing. 
None  of  us  satifies  his  own  self-interest 
except  by  helping  satisfy  that  of  the 
other  guy.) 

.\nd  this  self-interest  turns  out  to  be 
much  more  than  economic  security.  A 
wage  is  a  vital  incentive  to  the  worker, 
but  the  dollar  sign  is  far  from  being 
the  only  incentive.  To  most  of  us,  our 


Now,  I  see  this  figure  as  a  pair  of  Xs.  You 
may  see  two  Vs,  one  upright  and  one  in¬ 
verted.  A  friend  may  insist  it  shows  a 
W  on  top  of  an  M.  Or  perhaps  Joe  sees 
a  diamond  with  side  whiskers.' 

"Who  is  to  say  which  is  'right'?  It 
would  be  futile  for  me  to  try  to  argue 
you  into  giving  up  your  Vs  in  favor  of 
my  Xs.  Maybe  I  can  get  you  to  see 
my  Xs— and  if  I  in  turn  allow  you  your 
Vs  or  Ws,  maybe  we  can  get  somewhere 
in  talking  quietly  and  unemotionally 
about  the  fact,  the  figure  itself. 

"It  is  easy  to  sit  and  discuss  a  geo¬ 
metric  figure  in  these  terms  —  it  is 
more  difficult  in  the  heat  of  collective 
bargaining  or  an  argument  with  the 
sales  manager  or  the  legal  department 
or  in  the  midst  of  most  of  our  day-to-day 
problems  in  personnel  administration. 
But  we  cannot  prove  logically  to  an  em¬ 
ployee,  a  steward,  a  department  head, 
that  our  attitude  toward  or  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  'fact'  is  the  right  one.  Unless 
we  keep  in  mind  our  XXs  and  the  validi¬ 
ty  and  reality  of  the  other  guy's  Vs,  Ws 
and  diamonds  with  whiskers,  we  haven't 
a  prayer  in  attempting  to  iron  out  our 
differences." 
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This  article  it  a  classic  from  two  points  of  view.  If 
oil  you  wont  to  know  is  how  to  get  along  with  people 
—and  what  o  comprehensive  "oil"  that  isi— read 
the  first  section  and  learn  the  secret  of  success.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  are  concerned  with  the  whole 
future  of  personnel  management  and  the  contribu* 
tion  it  can  make  to  store  profits,  read  the  second 
section  too.  It's  the  definitive  summing  up  of  what 
the  personnel  function  can  and  should  be.  The  article 
is  an  adaptation  of  an  address  by  Mr.  Bergen  before 
the  American  Management  Association  in  February. 
Garret  Bergen  is  one  of  the  best-known  personnel  men  in  the  country. 
He  joined  Marshall  Field  in  1936  as  personnel  manager  of  its  Manufacturing 
Division  in  the  East;  went  to  Chicago  two  years  later  to  head  up  personnel 
management  of  the  store,  and  became  a  divisional  vice  president.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Personnel  Group's  board  and  always  active  in  NRDGA. 


salary  acts  as  an  incentive  only  once  a 
month  or  once  a  week.  We  don’t  think 
about  our  pay  from  one  hour  to  the 
next.  Much  more  important  to  any 
man,  to  you  and  me,  week  by  week, 
day  by  day,  this  very  minute,  is  his 
own  self-expression,  his  self-import¬ 
ance. 

The  primary  concern  and  the 
strongest  single  motive  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  is  to  build  and  maintain  his  own 
self-respect  as  an  individual.  This  is 
true  whether  or  not  he  holds  a  union 
card,  whether  or  not  he  operates  un¬ 
der  a  closed  shop.  There’s  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  it;  it’s  a  truth,  a  law.  Yet, 
day  after  day,  we  forget  and  think  of 
him  as  “the  common  man,’’  and 
through  our  votes,  through  our  lob¬ 
bies,  through  our  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  we  make  decisions,  political  and 
economic,  which  completely  ignore 
the  dignity  and  motivation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

At  a  recent  personnel  conference  in 
New  York  a  spokesman  for  one  of  the 
large  unions  said  to  a  group  of  indus¬ 
trial  executives:  “You  fellows  are  out 
of  date.  It  is  time  for  you  to  stop 
thinking  about  the  individual.  Until 
you  deal  with  him  only  as  a  part  of  his 
group  you  will  never  get  anywhere 
with  employee  relations.’’ 

I  haven’t  heard  many  people  say  in 
plain  English  that  the  individual  is 
unimportant.  1  guess  it  was  said  many 
times  before  the  war  in  plain  German, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  being  said  today  in 
plain  Russian.  But,  regardless  of 
language,  anyone  who  subscribes  to 
tenets,  or  practices,  or  subsidies,  or 
regulations  which  support  it,  doesn’t 
know  what  he’s  talking  about. 


I  am  not  going  to  try  to  defend  in¬ 
dividual  freedom  on  moral  or  ethical 
grounds,  although  I  think  they  are  of 
first  importance.  But  on  a  sheer  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  we  simply  can’t  afford  to 
throttle  the  driving  force  which,  be¬ 
cause  it  results  in  individual  satisfac¬ 
tion,  also  results  in  enterprise,  in¬ 
creased  productivity,  and  progfress— 
curiously  enough,  progress  for  the 
group  as  well  as  for  the  individual. 

The  Natural  Law  of  Self-Interest 

One  test  should  be  applied  against 
everything  we  do:  “Is  this  policy  or 
procedure  or  employee  transaction  go¬ 
ing  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  individual?”  If  it 
tears  it  down  it  is  just  as  wrong  as  if  a 
production  man  tried  to  arrange  a 
drop  feed  where  he  expected  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  drop  up.  It  would  operate 
just  the  same  way— it’s  against  natural 
law. 

People  do  things  well  (or  badly)  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to,  because  they  see  in 
their  actions  the  satisfaction  of  their 
needs,  preservation  of  their  own  self- 
interest,  their  own  self-respect.  Help¬ 
ing  the  supervisor,  the  employee,  the 
steward  towards  this  goal  is  the  sure 
way  to  good  employee  relations. 

It  means  a  variety  of  things.  It 
means  recognizing  the  worth  of  the 
individual  as  an  employee  and  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  nothing  we  do  in  our  re¬ 
lations  with  him  forces  him  to  lose 
his  feeling  of  dignity,  or  self-esteem. 
It  means  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a 
|>erson  to  do  something  than  to  get 
him  not  to  do  something.  It  means 
showing  by  our  actions  that  we  are 
interested  in  the  worker  not  just  as 


another  worker  to  be  hired,  trained, 
rated,  laid  off,  but  as  another  human 
being.  It  means  making  sure  that  the 
employee  knows  exactly  what  his  jol) 
is,  why  it  is  important  to  the  business, 
what  is  considered  a  good  day’s  work 
and  how  well  he  is  doing  from  time 
to  time  against  standard  jjerformanre. 

It  means  that  if  the  boss  is  compli- 
mented  on  something  in  which  joe 
had  a  hantl,  the  credit  is  passed  on  to 
him.  It  means  a  chance  to  get  ahead 
as  he  was  taught  to  expect  when  he 
began  studying  American  history  in 
elementary  school— and  it  means  that 
he  ivill  get  ahead  if  he  has  the  stuff, 
that  his  progress  will  be  based  on  his 
own  merit  without  question  of  dis- 
tTimination  or  favoritism.  It  means 
welcoming  the  new  employee  by  name, 
playing  him  up  as  an  important  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  group.  It  means  welcom¬ 
ing  the  experienced  employee  back 
from  vacation  or  sick  leave,  making 
clear  that  he  was  missed  and  it’s  good 
to  have  him  back.  It  means  listening, 
giving  him  a  chance  to  be  heard,  to 
participate.  It  means  giving  his  job  a 
name  and  status  in  which  he  can  take 
pride  and  announcing  any  change  in 
his  job  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  he  and  it  are  important  to 
the  business.  It  means  that  a  pat  on 
the  back  is  much  more  effective  than 
three  kicks  in  the  pants.  It  means 
helping  him  correct  his  errors— not 
flaunting  his  mistakes.  It  means  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunities  to  give  the  em¬ 
ployee  an  “out”— to  save  face.  It 
means  consulting  employees  about 
things  that  concern  them  before  they 
happ>en.  If  this  is  not  possible,  it 
means  at  least  taking  employees  into 
our  confidence  by  explaining  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  our  orders,  rules  or  work 
changes.  It  means  going  out  of  our 
way  to  make  the  other  guy  feel  he  be¬ 
longs,  that  he  and  what  he  does  are 
important. 

This  principle  is  surefire.  It  never 
fails  to  work.  Every  time  we  forget  it 
or  act  contrary  to  it  we  reduce  our 
chances  of  finding  our  own  satisfac¬ 
tion— of  being  successful  managers  or 
personnel  managers.  The  only  way 
we  can  expect  to  help  the  line  organ¬ 
ization  supervise  and  lead  employees, 
or  ourselves  influence  the  boss,  or  sell 
an  idea  to  the  treasurer  or  get  along 
with  the  wife  is  to  think  about  and 
maintain  every  minute,  the  other  guy’s 
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Nt  ll  iinporiancc,  sell-ies|H‘it.  Evcrv 
time  ue  run  into  trouble  in  employee 
relations,  or  for  that  matter  eustomer 
relations,  public  relations  and  inter¬ 
national  relations,  someone’s  self-re¬ 
spect,  someone’s  human  dignity,  is 
iK'ing  pushed  around. 

Ill  essence,  people  do  things  well  be¬ 
cause  they  want  to,  and  they  don’t  ami 
won’t  if  it  doesn’t  satisfy  their  basic 
needs— chiefly  self-importance— to  ilo 
so. 

Ill  the  |jersonnel  management  Held 
itself  I  think  our  technitpies  in  some 
cases  have  violated  our  own  pro[K>sals. 
For  example,  tlo  we  use  these  princi¬ 
ples  when  we  slap  in  a  battery  of  tests 
and  employ  some  college  graduate  to 
administer  them  without  concerning 
ourselves  about  the  way  in  which  we 
establish  “rappiort”  with  the  appli¬ 
cant?  What  do  we  do  to  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  self-respect?  What  do  we  do  to 
the  self-respect  of  joe  when  we  submit 
him  to  a  new  rating  system  which  sim¬ 
ply  pigeonholes  him  as  “78  per  cent’’ 
or  “standard”?  Merit  rating  is  not  a 
technique  for  measuring  a  result,  but 
a  means  of  letting  the  employee  know’ 
where  he  stands  so  that  he  in  turn  can 
improve.  We  have  spent  much  time 
in  measuring  results  after  the  fact  and 
less  in  applying  our  tools  dynamically 
to  help  human  beings  work. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  issue  a 
new  rule  or  policy  without  consulting 
the  |>eople  affected  or  even  explaining 
to  them  the  reasons— and  by  jieople 
affected  I  include  Tom,  the  night 
housekeeper,  Dick,  who  runs  the  pay¬ 
roll  department,  and  Harry  the  VP  in 
charge  of  sales?  .\re  we  preserving  the 
importance  of  the  other  guy  when  we 
try  to  stuff  an  idea  down  the  throat 
of  the  union  committeeman  or  the 
comptroller— or  even  when  we  are  in¬ 
terviewing  a  timid,  maladjusted  appli¬ 
cant? 

We  can’t  sit  around  and  say,  “These 
things  are  theoretically  fine  but  they’re 
impractical  in  the  heat  of  everyday 
business.”  They’re  not  theoretical. 
They’re  so  practical,  so  sure  to  work, 
that  anyone  who  fails  to  use  them 
ought  to  have  his  head  examined. 

Simple  as  they  are— surefire  as  they 
are— every  hour,  every  day,  we  find 
ourselves  acting  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  these  laws.  We  forget  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  other  guy’s  self-importance. 
We  push  people  around  and  seem  sur¬ 


prised  when  they  push  back.  We  do 
everything  we  can  to  prove  the  jxiint 
that  man  is  not  the  rational  being  he 
thinks  he  is.  I'lie  trtith  is  that  it  is 
not  ea.sy  to  follow  these  simple  trtiths 
—ill  bu  t,  it’s  very  difficult.  Uecause  we 
are  more  emotional  than  rational  we 
just  don’t  do  what  we  ktiow  will  work. 

It's  hard  when  you’re  being  pushed 
around  iiotao  lash  back.  When  some 
dope  is  tearing  to  pieces  that  project 
that  your  worked  on  all  weeketul,  it’s 
hard  to  say  find  menu,  “  I  here  may  be 
something  in  your  point  of  view.” 
W'hen  the  su|x‘rintendctit  of  plant  X 
calls  at  l:’i()  to  make  a  reejuest  that  is 
out  of  all  reason,  it’s  not  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  just  his  w’ay  of  finding  his 
place  in  the  sun— and  to  help  him  find 
it.  When  you  get  your  third  grievance 
about  that  old  s.  o.  b..  Foreman  Y,  it’s 
hard  to  work  patiently  with  him  so 
that  he  will  learn  that  he  can  satisfy 
his  own  needs  better  by  not  being  an 


s.  o.  b.  When  an  employee  keeps 
breaking  every  rule  in  the  books,  it’s 
easy  to  blow  your  top— it’s  harder  to 
pull  ycnirself  together,  think  of  him  in 
“other  guy”  terms  and  work  it  out  so 
that  it  satisfies  his  needs  as  w'ell  as 
vours,  his  self-importance  as  well  as 
yours,  to  do  it  right.  .And  when  your 
head  is  splitting  with  a  sinus  headache 
on  Monday  morning,  it’s  tough  to 
grin  and  try  to  work  out  your  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  department  head  who 
has  just  told  the  president  you  are  in¬ 
terfering  with  his  o|H.*rations.  But  it 
works! 

These  principles  improve  with  use 
and  practice.  They  can  become  habits. 
They  can  lie  learned  and  they  can  l)e 
taught.  We  can  make  our  own  attitude 
toward  human  relations  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  others  just  about  what  we 
want  it  to  be.  The  unforgivable  sin  is 
to  ignore  what  we  already  know— and 
not  to  try  to  improve. 


The  Road  Ahead  For  Personnel  Management 


■^PTF  {jersonnel  managers  have  only 
”  recently  reached  our  stature  as 
part  of  the  body  which  makes  our 
economy  work.  We  must  continue  to 
improve,  |>erfect  our  techniques,  our 
tools.  But,  as  I  see  it,  we  need  a  shift  of 
emphasis,  different  thinking— different 
not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  of 
thinking,  level  of  thinking. 

Perhaps  you  are  familiar  with  the 
parlor  game  which  asks  you  to  draw 
without  removing  your  pencil  from 
the  paper  four  straight  lines,  which 
pass  though  all  nine  of  the  following 
dots: 


ourselves  lieyond  these  self-imposed 
limits,  as  follows: 


For  25  years  we  have  been  perfect¬ 
ing  our  techniques,  our  contribution 
within  the  confines  of  the  square.  But 
we  can’t  solve  our  problem  of  the 
four  straight  lines  without  extending 


And  here  are  a  few  of  the  areas 
where  I  believe  we  need  our  strongest 
emphasis  in  the  1950’s: 

1.  First,  organization  planning. 
.Many,  if  not  most,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  stem  from  inadequate,  ill-defined, 
organization.  It  is  natural  for  a  grow¬ 
ing,  dynamic  business  organization  to 
be  shot  through  with  problems  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority,  of  central¬ 
ization  and  decentralization,  of  line 
and  functional  responsibility,  etc.  But 
one  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being  is  to  know  exactly  what  his 
job  is,  exactly  where  his  responsibility 
begins  and  ends.  With  improved  or- 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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you  have  not  the 
advantage  of  a  Joske 
charge  account  just 
fill  this  out... 


Joskc's  of  Texas,  Son  Antonio 
I  would  like  0  charge  account  at  Joske's  of  Texas 

Nome . . 

Address 


I  hove  accounts  at 


it  maizes  your  Christmas 
shopping  so  much  easier 


I  big  "if"  because  Joske's  hos  more  than  80,000  accounts  in  the  State  of  Texas 


i|  Hours  Fret  Parkins  >With  Joske  Rurckax^ 


On»  of  the  best  single  promotional  efforts  on  record  was  this  one  of 
Joske's  of  Texas.  The  skillful,  simple-looking  layout  intensifies  the  coupon 
application's  effect  —  nothing,  obviously,  could  be  simpler  or  more  con¬ 
venient  than  to  open  a  Joske  account.  Ad  was  timed  to  catch  customers 
in  a  Christmas  buying  mood,  listed  four  big  reasons  why  holiday  shop¬ 
ping  would  be  more  convenient  with  a  Joske  charge.  It  first  appeared 
in  early  November  in  the  San  Antonio  Light  and  was  repeated  one  month 
later  in  The  Express.  As  a  result  of  these  two  insertions,  Joske's  opened 
400  new  charge  accounts  directly  from  clippings  of  the  coupon  applica¬ 
tion  blank.  These  accounts,  the  San  Antonio  store  estimated,  would  spend 
at  least  $100  a  year,  producing  a  total  direct  sales  response  from  the 
one  ad  of  $40,000.  The  ad  was  selected  as  one  of  the  "100-Best"  for 
1949  in  NRDGA's  Sales  Promotion  Division  contest. 


GREATER 


By  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMH^ 


A  (iREiVr  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  credit  world.  Credit  pro¬ 
motion  has  lost  its  inferiority  com¬ 
plex. 

There  are  two  w'ays  to  get  l)usiness. 
One  is  with  boisterous  advertising  fol- 
lowetl  l)y  boisterous  selling.  This  is 
the  method  of  selling  where  you  catch 
your  customer,  hang  on  to  him  with 
both  hands  until  he  says  ‘‘I’ll  take  it,” 
anil  then  hand  him  a  pen  to  sign  ‘‘on 
the  dotted  line.”  Such  techniques 
were  used  in  the  dark  ages  of  the  in¬ 
stallment  business.  I'lie  purpose  was 
to  make  the  customer  buy  regardless 
of  anything. 

riie  other  way  is  the  1950,  public 
relations  way.  It  is  the  technique  of 
wooing  your  customers  the  way  you 
woo  your  girl  before  she  says  “yes.” 
You  treat  her  with  kindness.  You 
want  her  to  be  your  friend.  You  use 
pidilic  relations  promotions  to  get  all 
the  credit  you  can  for  yourself.  .After 
you  have  made  the  sale,  you  continue 
to  promote  to  keep  her  as  a  friend. 

We  have  changed  our  credit  selling 
anil  promotion  methods  because  the 
attitude  toward  credit  has  changed. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  discredit  associateil  with  credit  and 
those  engaged  in  its  operation. 

Credit  people  behaveil  ililferently 
from  other  store  people.  Their  stores, 
the  merchandise,  selling  and  promo¬ 
tion  methods  were  different.  In  many 
cases  you  would  find  stores  that  were 
jammed  and  cluttered.  The  merchan¬ 
dise  was  often  gaudy  and  full  of  gin¬ 
gerbread.  We  called  it  Bronx  renais¬ 
sance.  .Many  salesmen  looked  like 
movie  villians  and  behaved  the  same 
way.  Many  credit  departments  were 
just  the  reverse  of  what  you’d  expeit. 
People  could  not  sit  down,  quietly 


SALES  PROMOTION 
CREDIT  SALES 

Ikmager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA 


and  (onfidentially,  to  iliscubs  tlic  open¬ 
ing  ol  an  installment  or  a  eliarge  ae- 
(onnt.  Often  the  advertising  was  diffi- 
cnlt  to  reatl  anil  miserably  eonftiseil, 
as  though  the  store  people  were  t  on- 
liised  themselves,  or  wanteil  to  confuse 
the  readers. 

Customers  were  equally  confused. 
They  shied  away  from  stich  stores. 
They  were  ashamed  to  buy  on  creilit, 
or  if  they  bought,  they  woidd  insist 
that  their  merchandise  came  from 
other  places.  I  know  several  people 
who  braggetl  about  their  lovely  .\rtls- 
leigh  living  room  furniture  from  a 
Fifth  .\ventie  store,  when  everyone 
knew  that  .Ardsleigh  was  Ludwig  Bau¬ 
mann’s  own  traile  name. 

The  movies  often  took  up  this  anti- 
credit  attack.  There  were  many  iligs 
at  charge  and  installment  practices.  I 
recall  a  leading  Hollywood  organi/a- 
tion  which  asked  me  to  preview  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  possibility  of  a  Ludwig 
Rauinann  tie-in.  The  hero  was  a  la/.y 
|)erson  who  wetit  to  a  store  whith 
the  movie  called  Ludbaum's  with 
his  bride.  T  hey  outfitted  their  entire 
house  on  the  “Dolly  Down”  basis.  He 
lost  his  job  and  fell  behind  in  his  pay¬ 
ments.  Ludbaum's  closed  in  on  him. 
His  wife  approathed  a  store  executive 
and  explained  that  they  were  going  to 
have  a  baby,  so  Ludbaum’s  gave  him 
a  job  driving  a  truck.  “Oh  boy,”  I 
said,  “this  put  us  in  a  swell  light.  It 
[xjitrays  tis  as  a  htnnan  store.  1  guess 
I’ll  tie  in.”  But  I  spoke  too  soon. 
The  hero  fell  asleep  on  his  job  too 
often  and  he  was  fired.  'The  Ludbaum 
truck  pidled  up  to  his  home  and  took 
the  furniture  away.  That  ended  all 
possible  tie-up  ideas  as  far  as  1  was 
concerned.  But  you  can  imagine  the 
anti-credit  impression  it  gave  those 


who  saw  the  film,  especially  since  the 
motion  picture  always  seemed  to  team 
up  with  personal  appearances  of  the 
railio-vaudeville  team  known  as  the 
“'I  hree  Little  Sachs.” 

.At  the  same  time,  the  maga/ines 
and  the  cartoons  were  out-Fording  the 
old  F'oril  gags,  just  before  Christmas, 
one  year,  T  he  New  Yorker  showeil 
an  old  gee/er  sleeping  in  frcjiit  of  the 
radio.  His  wife  was  looking  on,  rather 
annoyeil.  'Fhe  railio  was  saying;  “Lud¬ 
wig  Baumann  can  solve  all  your  (dn  ist- 
nias  gift  problems.”  My  inferiority 
complex  jjopped  olf  again.  Howartl 
Kidi,  vice  president  of  the  store,  was 
my  boss  at  that  time.  He  okayeil  my 
advertisement  which  answered  this 
cartoon.  I  reprinteil  the  ilhistration 
with  the  copy:  “We  can’t  answer  all 
your  problems  but  a  Luilwig  Baumann 
Account  will  go  a  long  way  to  help 
you  w  ith  all  your  gift  shopping.”  (One 
week  later  the  artist  threatened  a  legal 
action.  We'd  rejninted  his  art  with¬ 
out  a  release.  He  had  only  sold  first 
rights  to  Fhe  .New  Yorker.) 

But  the  maga/ines,  like  customers 
and  creilit  men,  have  changed  their 
attitude  toward  credit,  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  this  very  same  maga/ine 
showed  a  cartoon  of  a  package-laden 
woman  bursting  into  her  home.  .She 
greeted  her  husband  with  the  cheerfid 
note  of  “Darling,  I  met  the  nicest 
credit  man  tinlay.”  .Nowadays,  that 
could  be  any  credit  manager. 

The  movies  and  the  cartoons 
weren’t  the  only  media  to  ridicule 
credit.  One  of  the  most  famous  adver¬ 
tisements  of  all  times  was  the  one 
showing  a  group  of  young  people  in 
a  living  room  mocking  a  man  who  was 
seated  at  a  piano.  Its  caption  was 
“They  Laugheil  When  I  Sat  Down  at 


the  I’iano.”  Its  copy  continueil  “But 
their  laughter  i hanged  to  ama/ement 
.  .  .  ,”  etc.  It  was  an  advertisement  of 
a  home-stuily  piano  course.  Fhe  pop¬ 
ular  pariKly  ol  the  ilay  was  “They 
latigheil  when  I  sat  ilown  at  the  piano 
—but  when  they  foniiil  I  was  the  in¬ 
stallment  collector  — - !” 

riiis,  of  course,  was  at  the  time  w  hen 
we  lackeil  public  relations  finesse.  I’ve 
been  re-ieailing  some  of  the  old  dun¬ 
ning  letters  with  their  fire  and  brim¬ 
stone  threats.  .Most  of  us  can  recall 
the  ilark  ages  of  contracts  written  in 
fine  print,  anil  the  imitation  legal 
notices,  complete  with  official-looking 
seals,  that  were  mailed  to  delinquents 
or  pasted  on  their  doors. 

Today,  the  alert  credit  promotion 
store  ptits  as  much  care  in  its  demand 
for  money  ihie  as  the  store  iloes  in  its 
costly  newspaper  ailvertising  pages. 
Fhe  customer  is  treateil  with  care  anil 
respect.  The  messages  are  geared,  first 
to  reminil,  then  to  shame  her  into 
action. 

Progress  in  Privacy 

In  those  same  olil  ilays,  and  how 
can  we  possibly  refer  to  them  as  “the 
gooil  olil  ilays,”  accounts  were  opened 
on  a  public  floor  where  everyboily 
heard  and  knew  your  btisiness.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  you  reatl  the  Stephen 
Leacock  story  about  how  he  openetl  a 
bank  accotmt  with  S58  anil  was  so  em- 
barrassetl  by  the  j)ublic  way  it  was 
handled,  that  he  promptly  withdrew 
every  cent.  Six  months  ago,  I  wanted 
to  borrow  money  from  a  bank  for  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  on  a  house.  I 
wrote  and  tolil  them  about  it.  When 
1  arrived  at  the  president’s  office,  he 
closed  the  door,  tolil  me  the  ways  in 
which  the  loan  could  be  made,  advo- 
cateil  the  method  which  woiilil  cost 
me  the  least  aiiil  ipiickly  added  that 
I’d  have  the  money  immediately  after 
I  signeil  the  form. 

He  had  probably  made  all  his  in¬ 
vestigations  in  ailvance  but  1  was  so 
impressed  that  1  became  a  loyal  Ian 
of  his  bank.  .Many  stores  today  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  T  hey  don’t 
solicit  accounts  until  they  know  all 
about  them.  T  hen  they  establish  the 
accounts  quickly  and  with  the  same 
nourish  which  this  bank  president 
made. 

Back  in  otir  inferiority  complex 
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Most  of  America’s  Business 
is  Done  on 


rt  new  stocce 


ere’s  How  Easily  You  Can  Buy  Your  Easter  Ensemble 
,  one  of . .  A  ^^/nt/i/iA 


!  ha  that  wm  haM  pa»d  laac  fr|t«ilart|  ’ 


MANIA'S  BUDOn  PLAN 


Bantrln  You  tu  Buy  Your  Entire  Ensemble 
M  i  Uak  at  One  Time 


MANDEL'S  BlTXiET  COtPON  BOOKS 


Enjhie  You  To  Spend  (.oupotu  Like 
Cash  On  Smaller  Items  at  DiBcreni  Times 


A  MANDEL  CHARGE  ACCOUNT 


Is  a  Cuoscfiicnce  at  All  Times  . .  . 
Permits  Shopping  h)  Phone  or  Mail 


i*kin  u>  Appi>  fw » 

Mandd  Charge  Account  at  the  llth  Flour  Credit  Oflicc 
or  by  Mailing  the  Coupon  Below . . . 


All  three  types  of  credit  were  explained  simply  in  Mandel  Brothers’  Easter 
ad,  and  applications  made  easy  whatever  the  customer’s  credit  require¬ 
ments.  ExplaruUion  of  the  plans  in  terms  of  customer  com>enierwe  was 
accompanied  by  detailed  terms.  Mandel's  reported  that  filled-in  applica¬ 
tions  were  still  coming  in  months  after  publication. 


days  we  wouldn’t  trust  our  own  judg 
ment,  much  less  our  own  customers. 
Everything  to  do  with  credit  terms 
was  put  down  on  paper  and  carefully 
adhered  to.  One  pre-Christmas  period 
at  Ludwig  Baumann,  we  struggled 
with  our  usual  gift  catalogue.  The 
same  book  went  to  open  and  closed  ac¬ 
counts,  charge,  installment  accounts 


and  cash  buyers,  slow  and  prompt 
payers.  Each  classification  was  en¬ 
titled  to  different  credit  terms  and  the 
terms  varied  according  to  the  amounts 
to  be  bought.  We  were  confronted 
with  the  problem  ,  of  how  to  specify 
the  various  down  payments  and 
monthly  terms.  Fred  Behrens,  now- 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 


Ludwig  Baumann,  was  credit  mana¬ 
ger  at  that  time.  “Let’s  make  a  general 
statement  about  our  credit  policy,’’  he 
said,  “length  of  terms  and  credit  serv¬ 
ice  charges,  and  tell  the  individual 
customer  to  write  in  the  terms  she 
wants  to  pay.” 

The  idea  of  letting  the  customer 
decide  was  revolutionary  but  Fred 
Behrens  knew  what  he  was  doing.  In 
almost  every  case  the  customer  indi¬ 
cated  higher  payments  and  shorter 
|x?riods  than  the  store  would  normally 
have  asked. 

With  installment  accounts  today,  it 
is  (juite  customary  to  ask  customers 
what  they  want  to  pay  and  the  length 
of  time.  In  fact,  w-e  even  go  further. 
Stores  use  newspaper  advertisements 
with  complete  application  forms  for 
the  customer  to  fill  in  and  mail  to  the 
store’s  credit  department.  A  few  weeks 
ago  I  visited  several  San  Francisco 
stores.  Posters  describing  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  credit  were  located  in  conspic¬ 
uous  places  on  the  street  floor  com¬ 
plete  with  application  forms.  It  was 
just  that  easy  for  the  customers  and 
they  didn’t  get  the  feeling  of  being 
put  through  a  third  degree. 

The  forms  are  picked  up  several 
times  a  day  and  processed  as  quickly 
as  jwssible.  These  stores  feel  that  if  a 
shopper  indicates  she  wants  a  charge 
or  an  installment  account  she  should 
get  it  at  once  so  she  can  buy  on  it. 

W’e  thought  we  were  making  great 
strides  in  being  modern  and  human 
when  we  approached  the  inactive  ac¬ 
count  problem  by  mailing  so-called 
credit  cards  to  closed  accounts.  Typi¬ 
cal  procedure  was  to  send  a  president- 
signed  letter  telling  the  customer  that 
she  could  buy  anything  she  wanted 
and  just  “charge  it.’’  They  were  told 
to  merely  present  the  card  when  shop¬ 
ping. 

Later  we  saw  the  rise  of  another 
human  interest  form  of  soliciting  in¬ 
actives.  The  monthly  bill  statement 
or  replica  of  an  installment  payment 
book  would  have  an  overprint  read¬ 
ing  “This  is  not  a  bill  because  you  do 
not  owe  us  any  money  at  all.  You 
have  not  bought  anything  from  us  this 
month.  Perhaps  you  haven’t  been  in 
our  store  lately  and  seen  all  the  won¬ 
derful  values.  Why  not  stop  in  to¬ 
morrow?  As  you  know,  you  can  charge 
anything  in  the  store  to  your  ac¬ 
count.’’ 
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The  two-part  letter  era  began  some 
time  liter.  That  was  the  device  in 
which  a  store  would  tell  its  story  on 
the  lelt  side  of  the  letter  and  plead 
with  the  customer  to  indicate  wh\ 
she  hadn’t  been  in  the  store  lately.  The 
customer  was  supposed  to  answer  the 
request  by  writing  on  the  right  side  of 
the  page.  Effective?  Yes.  Human?  Yes. 

The  finest  piece  of  retail  public  re¬ 
lations  I  have  ever  seen  to  reactivate 
accounts  was  performed  by  The  Hecht 
Company  of  Washington  as  reported 
to  me  by  James  Rotto,  their  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity  director.  For 
several  years  they  broke  the  monotony 
of  their  letters  by  sending  a  Valentine 
Card  in  the  middle  of  February.  The 
cover  is  very  ornate,  just  like  a  stand¬ 
ard  greeting  card,  and  carries  the  fol¬ 
lowing  message: 

“Roses  are  red, 

Violets  are  blue. 

Where  have  you  been, 

W'^e  still  love  you.” 

“We  know  you  will  never  wear  our 
picture  in  your  locket,  because  we  are 
just  a  store.  But  even  a  store  has  a 
heart,  and  ours  belongs  to  you  and  all 
our  other  good  customers.  VV'hen  you 
are  happy  over  something  you  have 
Ixjught  from  us,  our  heart’s  as  light  as 
a  leaf  in  the  breeze,  but  when  you 
don’t  use  your  charge  account  for  a 
while  we  are  very,  very  sad. 

“We  hope  like  anything  that  it 
hasn’t  been  something  we  have  done 
that  has  kept  you  away;  we  hope  it  is 
l)ecause  you  are  putting  all  your  mon¬ 
ey  in  Savings  Bonds.  But  if  we  have 
displeased  you  in  any  way,  please  let 
us  know;  we’ll  do  everything  possible 
to  win  you  over  again.” 

James  Rotto  tells  us  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  unorthodox  letter  has 
been  simply  amazing.  Not  only  do 
a  satisfactory  percentage  of  the  inac¬ 
tives  start  buying  again,  but  there  is 
the  personal  response  that  no  other 
publicity  ever  evokes. 

Here’s  a  typical  reply: 

“Roses  are  red: 

Violets  are  blue; 

That  stuff  called  money, 

I  have  not  a  sou; 

If  I  had  any,  though. 

1  would  spend  it  with  you.” 

.\nother  one  said: 

“Roses  are  red: 

Violets  are  blue: 


Honest  to  goodness,  we  love 
you  too. 

But  our  budget  is  smaller  and 
our  real  needs  are  few. 

We  spend  money  carefully,  is 
the  same  true  with  you?” 

.Another  one  criticizes  The  Hecht 
Co.  stcnk  by  saying: 

“Hecht’s  is  the  store  that  1 
love  best  of  all. 

It  carries  nice  clothes,  but 
t(X)  many  small. 

•As  1  wear  44  and  as  1  am  tall, 

I  just  send  to  New  York  and 
that  is  all.” 

To  add  insult  to  injury  one  custom¬ 
er  departed  from  poetry  to  say: 

“I’m  married  now  and  my 
husband  disapproves  of  such 
enticements  as  charge  ac¬ 
counts  and  he  is  a  terror. 
.Anyway,  my  heart  belongs  to 
Lansburgh’s  now.” 

The  Hecht  Company  letter  and  the 
replies  were  just  as  human  as  the 
people  who  wrote  them.  Credit  de¬ 
partments  and  credit  operations  should 
Ije  just  as  human  as  any  others.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  fundamental 
difference  between  a  cash-on-the-line 
customer  and  one  who  wants  to 
“charge  it.”  I  don’t  see  any  basic  dif¬ 
ferences  in  her  character,  tastes,  mer¬ 
chandise  needs,  and  shopping  habits. 
I  don’t  see  any  major  differences  be¬ 
tween  a  cash  store  and  a  credit  store 
in  character,  merchandise  or  market. 
In  fact,  I  don’t  know  what  is  a  cash 
store,  a  credit  store  or  some  store  in- 
between.  There  was  a  difference  once. 
There  isn’t  today. 

If  this  is  so,  then  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  how  you  promote  one  store  or 
the  other  store  type.  There  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  how  you  promote  its  mer¬ 
chandise  or  how  you  promote  a  credit 
service  for  the  purpose  of  ojiening 
new  accounts.  The  only  difference  to¬ 
day  is  that  we  sometimes  allow  this 
inferiority  complex  to  crop  up  and 
bother  us.  This  is  wrong,  because 
with  credit  we  are  able  to  offer  a  plus 
feature  along  with  our  merchandise,  a 
feature  which  may  be  equally  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  style  of  a  dress,  the  fit 
of  a  suit  or  the  price  of  a  living  room 
suite  of  furniture. 

What  I  want  to  stress  is  the  need 
for  a  fixed  plan  to  merchandise  credit 


in  the  way  you  merchandise  goods. 
Credit  promotion,  like  all  promotion, 
must  be  continuous  to  be  successful. 
It  requires  a  definite  program  with 
just  enough  flexibility  to  take  care  of 
timely  situations.  A  fixed  plan  will 
include: 

1.  y'our  definite  objectives.  This 
means  the  extra  dollars  of  sales  vol¬ 
ume  or  the  extra  accounts. 

2.  Y'our  costs  to  achieve  it.  This 
means  an  advance  determination  of 
how  much  you  will  spend  to  achieve 
it. 

.S.  Your  media  to  achieve  it.  This 
includes  where  and  when  you  will 
plan  your  campaign.  It  will  include 
the  newspa|)ers  where  you  are  now 
s{x:nding  the  big  bulk  of  your  promo¬ 
tion  dollar,  radio,  direct  mail,  em¬ 
ployee  contests  and  window  displays. 

4.  Your  sales  message.  This  means 
the  copy  story  you  will  use  to  secure 
new  accounts  as  well  as  the  copy  story 
you  will  use  when  you  try  to  sell  spe¬ 
cific  merchandise  on  charge  or  install¬ 
ments.  If  you  are  a  store  where  price 
is  important,  specify  the  price  element 
in  your  credit  references.  Don’t  pussy- 
f(X)t.  Let  people  know  the  down  pay¬ 
ments  in  dollars  and  cents.  If  you  are 
a  high  type,  fashion  store  where  price 
is  secondary,  naturally  you  won’t  do 


Courteous  wording  in  “remirulers”  used  by 
Wallace's,  Schenectady,  makes  public  re¬ 
lations  capital  even  out  of  requests  for 
overdue  payments. 
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this  but  your  sales  message  can  discuss 
your  account  or  budget  plan. 

5.  Koi/r  methods  of  coordination. 
This  means  the  way  you  will  tie  every¬ 
thing  together  to  get  all  the  juice  out 
of  the  sales  promotion  watermelon. 

I  know  one  store  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  gigantic  charge  account  drive.  It 
is  coordinating  everything.  This  store 
swung  out  with: 

a.  Store  rallies. 

b.  Full  page  advertisements. 

c.  Strong  commercials  on  every  one 
of  its  radio  programs. 

d.  \  direct  mail  campaign  to 
bought  lists. 

e.  Package  enclosures  in  delivered 
and  “lake-with”  purchases. 

f.  A  reference  in  each  advertise¬ 
ment  tied  on  to  the  merchandise 
itself. 

g.  Posters  within  the  store. 

h.  Window  displays  showing  the 
advantages  of  a  charge  account. 

i.  Employee  contests  plus  a  “p.m.” 
for  o|)ening  accounts. 

That  is  coordination.  That  is  a 
plan.  Naturally  they  won’t  continue 
this  identical  pressure  year  arountl 
but  with  the  approach  to  Easter  busi¬ 
ness  it  gives  this  store  a  tremendous 
lilt  for  immediate  business. 

That  is  the  1950  way  to  promote 
credit  because  it  is  sound  and  logical. 
It  is  the  way  we  approach  any  promo¬ 
tion  problem,  cash  or  credit.  It  is  a 
coorilinated,  planned  meihotl  as  prac- 
ticetl  by  jjeople  who  were  once  called 
credit  managers  but  who  are  really 
public  relations  minded  merchandis¬ 
ers  of  merchandise  or  credit. 

It  is  im|)ortant  that  this  change  in 
the  credit  approach  came  about,  be¬ 
cause  totlay’s  business  demands  ex¬ 
panded  credit  activity  to  keep  up  our 
high  level  of  employment  and  pros- 
jjerity. 

Just  one  more  word.  Spring  has 
just  entered  the  calendar.  This  is  the 
season  the  poets  talk  about.  Lord 
Tennyson  said:  “In  the  Spring  a 
young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.”  The  poets  tell  you 
that  love  makes  the  world  go  around. 
Don’t  let  them  get  away  with  this. 
Take  a  little  credit  for  yourself.  It 
isn’t  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
around,  it  is  credit. 
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SIX  MONTHS  OF  CR 


'^■’’HIS  is  the  history  of  a  credit  pro- 
motion  campaign  which  paid  oil 
in  the  following  handso:re  style:  .“I.-SOO 
new  cluirge  accounts  o’)enetl  in  fi\c 
months;  4,000  accounts  translcired 
from  the  inactive  to  the  active  files: 
2,500  new  budget  accounts,  ami  total 
voltime  increases  which  ran,  in  some 
departments,  as  high  as  25  per  cent. 
The  campaign  which  prodticed  these 
lesidts  was  an  award  winner  for  ZLMl 


of  Salt  Lake  (aty  in  the  Sales  Pioiiiu- 
tion  Division’s  “liest  Retail  (Coordi¬ 
nated  (Campaigns”  contest  for  1949. 

I'here  is  no  neetl  to  stress  the  point 
that  the  job  was  a  success  because  its 
objectives  were  s|K.‘cificali\  defined 
and  its  protetlures  minutely  organi/ed 
to  achieve  those  objectives.  W’hat 
should  perhajjs  be  |:ointed  ottt  is  the 
perfect  team  play  of  the  cretlit  and  pro 
motion  tlepartments,  heatled  resjrec- 
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Successful  completion  of  a  difficult  assignment:  an  ad  that 
combines  aggressive'  promotion  of  credit  terms  with  full 
emphasis  on  merchandise  quality.  Departments  that  got 
this  kind  of  promotion  upped  sales  as  much  as  25%. 
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CREDIT  SALES  PROMOTION  AT  ZCMI 


thousands  of  new  credit  accounts. 

2.  To  activate  old  accounts.  A  check 
of  accounts  on  the  books  revealed  that 
abotit  30  per  cent  of  them  had  not 
been  active  for  months. 

3.  To  increase  sale  of  Purchase  Cer¬ 
tificates.  These  are  scrip  issued  in  de¬ 
nominations  of  SI,  S5  and  SIO,  which 
can  be  paid  for  in  four  or  five  months 
of  regular  monthly  jjayments.  de|jend- 
ing  on  the  total  amount  issued  to  the 


tivelv  l»y  W.  B.  Romney  and  E.  Geof- 
frcv  Circuit.  Here’s  their  story: 

review'  of  the  number  of  credit 
accounts  and  of  the  volume  of  credit 
business  made  it  clear  that  ZCMI 
needed  to  do  an  aggressive  credit  pro¬ 
motion  campaign.  Romney  and  Cir¬ 
cuit  set  up  the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  secuie  many  new  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  The  store’s  financial  position 
was  such  that  it  could  easily  handle 


customer, 

4.  To  get  more  business  from  cur¬ 
rent  active  accounts.  This  fourth  ob¬ 
jective  appeared  to  call  for  a  liberal¬ 
ization  of  credit  terms,  which  would, 
of  course,  give  a  strong  lift  to  the  total 
program  as  well.  Terms  were  made 
easier,  therefore,  on  furniture,  linens, 
appliances,  furs,  dinnerware,  tyjjewrit- 
ers,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


Another  of  the  big  fall  promotions,  this  one  making  a  pretty 
nearly  irresistible  appeal  to  “pride  of  ownership”  sentiments 
while  describing  the  easy  payments  in  terms  of  pennies.  It 
had  a  big  pre-Christmas  success. 


RENOVNQ)  SmiUNC  SILVEIl  AND  CHINA 

_  '1  ,  \  .  %  *  * 

'  On  ZCMPs  New  Credit  Plan 


>  KTOtl/r  rhavWlw  fyOAX  uce 
T.«$  •r.H— Ml*  ISM 


Example  of  radio  follow-up  on  the  aggres¬ 
sive  newspaper  promotion.  Scripts  foUoeoed 
ad  copy  closely,  accomplished  the  same  job 
of  equal  emphasis  on  credit  terms  and 
merchmstdise  quality. 


THE  TEAM 

E.  GeofFrey  Circuit,  Sales  Promotion 
Manager 

W.  B.  Romney,  Credit  Sales  Manager 

Frances  Peterson,  Advertising 
Manager 

Stanley  Salisbury,  Art  Director 


MEDIA  USED 

Door-to-Door  solicitors 
Direct  mail  letters 
Statement  enclosures 
Newspapers 
Radio  broadcasts 
Telecasts 

Window  signs  and  posters 
Interior  signs  and  posters 
Employee  information  bulletins 
Meetings 


PERIOD  OF  CAMPAIGN 
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EXHIBIT  4 


Part  of  the  program  to  activate  old  accounts  included  letters  to 
the  iruutive  accounts.  One  series  of  letters,  signed  by  the  credit 
sales  manager,  invited  the  customer  to  tell  the  reason  for  her 
account’s  inactivity.  Another  series  was  signed  by  the  store  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  sought  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  use  of  credit 
accounts  by  telling  about  unusually  good  merchandise  offerings 
and  of  special  events  the  store  was  planning. 


June-December,  1949 


RESULTS 

Five  canvassers  opened  3,300  new 
charge  accounts,  which  produced 
$25,000  volume  in  five  months 

4,000  dormant  accounts  became 
active 

2,500  new  budget  accounts  were 
opened 


Liberalized  Terms 

These  specific  lines  and  items  of 
merchandise  were  given  aggressive 
promotional  treatment  in  newspapers 
and  on  the  radio  throughout  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  For  what  ZMCI 
means  by  aggressive,  take  a  look  at 
Exhibit  1,  the  full  page  on  the  Sim¬ 
mons  Beautyrest  mattress.  Or  at  the 
silver  and  china  offer.  Exhibit  2,  with 
its  no-down-payinent-and-33-cents  a 
week  terms. 

The  ad  copy  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  for  its  combination  of  easy-pay- 
nient  appeal  with  informative  facts 
about  the  merchandise  and  emphasis 
on  its  quality.  In  departments  which 
got  this  special  promotional  attention, 
volume  increases  were  consistently 
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llUfi;  Layaway, 
Time  Payment  Accounting 
in  Half  the  Time . . . 


with  NO  Transcription  Errors 


More  s[>eccl  and  greater  aceurat  y,  ai  you  know,  don’t  usually  go 
together.  That’s  one  of  the  inijiortant  reasons  why  miti.ti- 
ros  i  ER  is  suc  h  gexx!  news  for  you. 

Here’s  how  Multi-I’oster  gives  you  Ixtth:  With  Multi-Poster 
in  your  cashier  cages  or  on  a  counter,  you  write  the  entry  onl\ 
once— on  either  your  receipt  or  ledger  form.  Multi-Poster  gives 
you  carbons,  correctly  aligned,  on  the  other  form  and  on  a 
journal  tape  text.  You  can  figure  for  yourself 
the  substantial  savings  in  time  you’ll  make 
when  one  writing  takes  the  place  of  three. 
^  .\nd  you  can’t  make  transcription  errors  — 

for  there  is  no  transcription! 

You’ll  speed  customer  service  too,  and 
build  gocxl  will,  with  Multi-Poster.  Rush 
coupon  texlay  for  full  information  on 
simple,  low-cost  accounting  device. 

P.S.  Multi-Poster  uses  the  popular  6x8| 
ledger  sheet;  other  sizes  also.  Often  vour 
present  ledger  sheet  can  be  used. 


AAANAGEMENT  CONTROLS  LIBRARY,  ROOM  401 
315  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  at  once  my  copy  of  Booklet  LL  181 


ADDRESS. 


.STATE. 


Copyright  1950  hy  Remington  Rand  Ine. 
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EXHIBIT  5 

To  step  up  new  account  solicitation  by 
employees  a  special  contest  was  run  icith 
cash  au'ards  for  each  new  account  and 
grand  prizes  for  most  accounts  opened. 
Applications  for  credit  forms  (above)  were 
placed  in  dispenser  boxes  throughout  the 
store  for  use  of  employees  and  customers. 


larger  than  the  increase  in  credit  busi¬ 
ness  alone.  In  other  words,  cash  cus¬ 
tomers  were  as  well  sold  on  the  nier- 
chanrlise  alone  as  credit  customers 
were  on  the  merchandise  and  terms. 

While  newspajier  ads  and  radio 
were  doing  their  double  selling  job 
on  easy  credit  arrangements  and  spe¬ 
cific,  wanted  merchandise,  the  rest  «I 
the  campaign  went  ahead  on  several 
fronts. 

New  Account  Solicitation 

.\  crew  of  five  carefully  chosen 
women  solicitors  canvassed  the  city’s 
best  residential  areas  in  search  of  new 
accounts.  They  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  credit  manager  Romney,  with 
the  counseling  help  of  other  major  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Regular  weekly  meetings 
were  held  with  the  solicitors  to  give 
them  information  about  promotional 
events  on  the  schedule  and  special  serv¬ 
ices  available.  As  a  result  they  were 
well-primed  with  information  that 
might  stimulate  the  potential  custom  - 
ers’  interest. 

Employees  too  carried  on  new  ac¬ 
count  solicitation  enthusiastically,  in 
a  contest  which  started  in  August  and 
lasted  until  Christmas  time.  Both 


selling  and  non-selling  employees  par¬ 
ticipated,  the  only  ineligibles  being 
those  employed  in  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment.  The  incentives  were  a  50  cent 
p.m.  for  each  new  active  account 
opened  and  a  chance  to  participate  in 
a  prize  drawing.  The  definition  of  an 
active  new’  account  was  one  on  which 
purchases  amounted  to  $10  or  more 
during  the  first  month  of  use.  I'he 
employee  who  turned  in  the  largest 
nundjer  during  the  month  got  a  prize 
of  $10.  For  every  five  accounts  opened 
by  an  employee  a  slip  with  his  name 
on  it  was  entered  in  a  prize  drawing. 
One  prize  of  $25  w’as  given,  two  of 
$15  and  one  of  $5.  Supplies  of  credit 
application  forms  were  kept  for  the 
employees  at  all  the  wrapping  desks. 
.Mter  being  filled  in  and  signed  by  the 
customer  and  the  employee,  these  were 
deposited  in  slots  at  an  “Open  an  Ac¬ 
count”  desk  placed  conveniently  near 
each  department.  Bulletins  on  the 
progress  of  the  contest  were  issued 
periodically  to  the  employees. 

Inactive  Account  Solicitation 

To  back  up  the  strong  campaign  of 
liberalized  terms,  a  series  of  letters 


went  to  inactive  accounts.  The  letters 
were  of  two  types.  From  the  credit 
sales  manager  went  a  friendly  note 
saying  that  the  customer  was  missed 
and  asking  what  the  reason  was  for 
the  inactivity  of  her  account:  “If  we 
have  failed  you  in  any  w’ay,  w’e  want 
to  know  about  it.”  From  H.  H.  Ben¬ 
nett,  ZCMI  general  manager,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  receivetl  a  different  kind  of 
letter,  also  telling  her  that  ZTMl 
missed  her,  but  adding  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  special  events  planned  at 
the  store  and  inviting  her  attendance. 

Purchase  Certificate  Sales 

Impetus  for  the  promotion  of  pur¬ 
chase  certificate  business  was  found 
in  the  GI  insurance  refunds  scherluled 
for  spring.  ZCMI  gave  the  veterans 
purchase  certificate  credit  for  Cdirist- 
mas  shopping  with  the  prosjjective  re¬ 
fund  as  collateral.  There  was  no 
carrying  charge,  and  the  certificates 
were  to  be  paid  for  when  the  re¬ 
funds  were  received  by  the  veterans. 
This  device  brought  in  350  new  ac¬ 
counts  between  November  22  and  De¬ 
cember  10,  and  more  than  $30,000 
worth  of  purchase  certificates  were 
issued. 
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D.H.  HOLMES  Company 

Cuts  operating  costs 
with 

UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND 
CYCLE  BILLING 

...overtime  savings  alone 
paid  for  the  installahon 


Mr.  J.  F.  McDonald,  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Controller, 
D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Read  what  else  this  progressive  New  Orleans  store 
controller  says  about 

UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND  CYCLE  BILLING 

“When  we  decided  to  adopt  Underwood  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing,”  writes  Mr.  McDonald,  “we  were  run¬ 
ning  about  20  days  behind  on  our  billing. 


Billing.  FILL  IN  THE  COUPON  for  a  new  twenty- 
page  booklet...  just  off  the  press... it  gives  full  details. 
It  shows  eight  CYCLE  BILLING  SYSTEMS,  each  de¬ 
signed  for  a  specific  Cycle  Billing  requirement.  For 
your  free  copy,  mail  the  coupon  TODAY! 

Underwood  Corporation 


“That  was  in  July,  1947.  That  December  was  our 
largest  volume  of  business  in  our  105-year  history,  and 
we  were  very  happy  with  the  savings  the  change-over 
made.  Operating  costs  were  cut  40%. 


Accounting  Machines... Adding  Machines... 
Typewriters. ..Carhon  Paper. ..Ribbons 
On*  Pork  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sa/es  and  Service  Everywhere 


“We  feel  that  the  installation  was  paid  for  in  the 
amount  saved  in  overtime  alone. 

“Some  of  the  specific  advantages  we  enjoy  with  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  afe: 

1.  Better  customer  service  and  the  reduction  of  customer 
complaints. 

2.  Statements  always  mailed  on  schedule. 

3.  Billing  date  does  not  vary  more  than  one  day. 

4.  Authoriza'ion  direct  from  the  ledger  trays. 

5.  Posting  direct  from  ledger  trays. 

6.  Billers  off-set  cards  with  new  balance  over  $200  at 
time  of  billing. 

7.  Collection  dunning  direct  from  ledger  troys. 

8.  Only  5  Sundstrand  machines  required  instead  of  25 
previous  machines. 

9.  Substantial  economy  in  floor  space. 

10.  Elimination  of  all  problems  in  training  of  billing 
operators. 

11.  No  problem  of  filing  old  sales  checks,  collections,  and 
credits. 

“In  addition,  the  bills  mailed  have  increased  30.2% 
since  our  installation  of  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing.” 

«  «  «  4 

Let  us  prove  how  your  business  can  step  up  efficiency 
and  save  money  with  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle 


N  ame__ _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Street _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State. 


Underwood  Corporation 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  new  Underwood  Sund¬ 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Booklet. 
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EMERY,  BIRD,  THAYER  BRANCH 


A  small  store  outstanding  for  its  effective  utilization  of 
selling  space.  Fixtures  are  first-class  visual  merchandising 
units,  provide  maximum  stock  storage  capacity  as  well. 


THE  BUILDING:  A  two-story  main  unit  and  a  three-story  annex  which  joins  it  at 
a  right  angle  at  the  rear.  I'he  style  is  Spanish,  like  the  rest  of  the  Plaza  ctistrict. 
Main  building  ground  area  is  60  x  148  feet,  the  annex  43  x  79.  Because  of  the 
sloping  site,  the  store  has  one  entrance  to  the  hrst  fl(K)r,  another  to  the  second. 


LAYOUT,  SPACE  PLANNING:  Sales  expectations  per  square  hnn  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  were  calculated  by  reference  to  NRDC..\  specialty  store  figures  and  the 
experience  of  the  same  departments  in  the  main  store.  The  sales  area  allotted 
to  each  department  was  such  as  would  supply  the  expected  sales  volume  on  this 
basis.  (Sales  in  the  first  month  of  operation  ran  exactly  according  to  plan.) 
Effective  space  utilization  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  element  in  the 
planning.  This  was  due  partly  to  strong  convictions  about  the  importance  of 
visual  merchandising,  partly  to  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  depart¬ 
ments  (shoes,  coats  and  suits  and  better  dresses)  there  are  no  stock  rooms  in  the 
branch  store.  All  stock  is  in  the  selling  area,  housed  in  fixtures  which  are  ingeni¬ 
ously  designed  to  furnish  both  maximum  display  effectiveness  and  maximum 
shelf  and  drawer  space.  Stwk  is  replenished  frequently  from  the  downtown  store. 
The  view  shown  above  is  along  the  wide  aisle  from  the  central  entrance.  This 
leads  through  fashion  accessories  departments  and  terminates  in  the  women's 
sportsw^ear  department,  largest  single  area  on  the  street  Htmr.  Its  spotlighted 
display  is  clearly  visible  from  the  entrance. 


Emery,  Bird,  Thayer’s  C.otintry  Club 
Plaza  branch  opened  for  business  on 
March  1,  exactly  two  months  after  the 
project  was  started.  A.  R.  VV’allace,  the 
store’s  building  superintendent,  had  a 
vacatetl  two-story  store  to  work  with, 
jdtis  a  shallow  three-story  building 
which  made  a  right-angled  junction 
with  the  main  unit  at  the  rear.  These 
he  joined  into  an  L-shaped  store,  de¬ 
signing  the  annex  to  harmonize  with 
the  Spanish-type  exterior  of  the  front 
building. 

W^allace  also  designed  the  whole  in¬ 
terior  and  all  of  the  fixtures,  most  of 
which  were  built  in  Emery,  Bird, 
Thayer’s  workrooms. 

The  branch  unit  has  the  following 
departments:  cosmetics,  handkerchiefs 
and  scarfs,  jewelry,  umbrellas,  leather 
goods,  stationery,  gloves,  hosiery,  lin¬ 
gerie,  shoes,  women’s  sportswear  and 
infants’  wear— all  on  the  main  Hoor, 
which  also  has  a  hat  bar.  .Also  on  the 
first  floor,  in  the  annex  division,  are 
boys’  wear,  notions,  a  closet  shop  and 
giftware.  On  the  second  floor  are  coats, 
suits,  furs,  millinery,  better  dress  salon, 
regular  dresses,  junior  apparel,  a 
Nellie  Don  shop  and  corsets.  The  site 
is  graded  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
central  entrance  on  the  main  floor, 
there  is  a  side  entrance  which  leads 
directly  onto  the  second  floor.  I'he 
one  elevator  is  at  the  annex  end.  The 
annex  portion  of  the  second  floor 
houses  wash  dresses  and  uniforms,  the 
alteration  workroom  and  customers’ 
lounge  and  washroom.  On  the  third 
floor  of  the  annex  a  complete  Elizabeth 
.Arden  beauty  salon  is  being  built.  It 
will  have  its  own  1500  foot  suncleck. 

FIXTURES:  \’isual  merchandising  starts 
with  the  fixtures  and  showcases.  Wallace 
designed  his  so  that  full  assortments  of 
merchandise  can  be  seen  and  examined 
by  the  customer.  They  are  handsome,  but 
in  no  case  is  the  fixture  allowed  to  out¬ 
shine  the  merchandise  itself.  To  utilize 
space  to  the  limit  Wallace  put  shelves  un¬ 
der  each  end  of  his  new  showcases,  built 
shelf  displays  around  structural  columns. 
His  fixtures  facilitate  related  selling  as  well 
as  pre-selection:  for  example,  cases  are 
hung  with  double  rods  which  bring  blouses 
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COOLING  AND  HEATING:  The  building  is 
cooled  through  ducts  using  chilled  water 
from  compressors  housed  in  the  penthouse 
on  the  roof.  In  winter  a  heat  exchanger 
sends  hot  water  through  the  same  coils  for 
heating.  There  are  no  radiators  or  steam- 
pipes  in  the  building. 

EMPLOYEE  FACILITIES:  For  the  80  employ¬ 
ees  there  is  a  basement  rest  and  recreation 
area,  dubbed  “The  Cave,”  and  furnished 
with  soda  fountain,  soft  drink  dispenser, 
leather  chairs  and  chrome  tables.  The 
room  is  paneled,  with  a  muted  color 
scheme  produced  by  wiping  soft  grey  paint 
over  walnut. 


DISPLAY  AND  DECOR:  The  dress  salon  for  better  dresses  has  a  domed,  dropped 
ceiling.  Display  here  is  the  dramatic  arrangement  shown  above,  against  the 
salon’s  back  wall.  Dummy  doors  and  railings  on  either  side  of  a  large  mirror 
form  the  background  for  the  mannequins.  The  whole  second  floor  is  carpeted 
in  grey-beige,  the  walls  and  ceilings  painted  hibiscus  orchid  with  standing 
fixtures  in  a  harmonizing  shade.  On  the  first  ffintr,  asphalt  tile  in  grey  and  rose, 
rose-beige  carpet,  light  rose  ceilings. 


and  skirts  together.  Drawers  and  shelves 
are  planned  for  the  merchandise  they 
house,  so  that  no  space  is  wasted  and  it 
is  easy  to  keep  sunk  orderly.  The  hanger 
racks  in  the  dress  departments  are  open 
at  the  ends  so  that  the  merchandise  is 
visible  from  three  sides.  On  the  first  floor 
the  fixtures  are  of  avodire  and  birds’-eye 
maple,  which  was  wiped,  after  bleaching, 
with  a  light  grey  paint  and  then  finished 
with  clear  lacquer.  The  second  floor  fix¬ 
tures  are  white  pine  and  birch  painted  to 
match  the  walls. 
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Contests,  stunts  and  give-aways  are  age-old  devices  to  sell  goods,  ideas  and  services. 
Used  properly,  they  are  successful  in  stimulating  consumer  and  employee  interest.  Precautions 
must  be  taken  to  be  sure  that  (1)  they  are  conducted  with  accuracy;  (2)  they  are  devised  to 
enroll  as  many  contestants  as  possible,  leaving  no  one  out,  and  (3)  they  include  sufficient  win¬ 
ning  possibilities  so  that  there  is  maximum  interest.  There  are  rigid  U.  S.  postal  laws  and 
local  laws  regarding  contests.  These  should  be  examined  in  connection  with  any  contest 
planned. 

The  contests  and  give-aways  described  here  are  chiefly  for  customers.  Information  about  them 
has  been  obtained  directly  from  stores.  More  facts  about  these  and  other  store  contests  are 
available  from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division's  Reference  and  Loan  Library.  A  few  of  the  con¬ 
tests  mentioned  are  for  employees,  in  connection  with  sales  training  and  credit  promotion.  For 
complete  information  on  this  type,  consult  the  Personnel  Group  and  the  Credit  Management 
Division  of  NRDGA.  —HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 


CONTESTS,  STUNTS  AND  GIVE-AWAYS 


I— FOR  ADULT  CUSTOMERS 

Toblt  Setting  Contests  are  p<))>iilar  among 
custoniers.  Local  braiuiies  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  ol  Women’s  Cliihs  hold  annual  table 
j  setting  contests  at  stores.  Stores  sjjonsor 
them  to  (1)  help  iiu  tease  sales  in  china, 
glass,  linens,  silver,  etc.,  (U)  ctMiperate 
with  women’s  chibs,  for  gtMid  public  rela¬ 
tions,  (3)  bring  traffic  to  the  store. 

rite  women’s  clubs  vie  for  prizes.  (Cus¬ 
tomers  are  asked  to  vote  bv  ballot,  giving 
their  names  and  addresses.  This  sectires 
a  good  special  mailing  list.  Prizes  vary— 
SKt  worth  of  china,  a  .'S.'tO  Gilt  Certificate, 
a  (Championship  T  rophy  to  the  winning 
club.  In  one  case,  a  (best  of  flat  silver 
plate. 

At  Macy’s,  12  tables  were  set  by  a  tlnb, 
six  in  the  Linen  Department  and  six  on 
the  (China  and  Glass  floor.  (Customers  had 
to  see  dll  12  tables  to  vote  their  choice  on 
each  floor.  S25  was  the  prize  for  each  floor, 
[ames  Mc(aitcheon’s,  New  ^'ork,  held  the 
contest  on  the  main  floor.  Contestants 
were  memljers  of  a  Science  and  .\rts 
SchiHil  Course.  Prizes  were  awarded  for 
the  "fiest”  formal  arrangement  of  a  family 
dinner  for  six  and  for  the  “best”  inlorniaf 
I  arrangement. 

Crochet  Contotto— Gmtests  are  beld  each 
year  to  coincide  with  National  Oochet 
j  Week.  Because  of  growing  interest,  art 
goods  departments  have  picked  up  sales 
in  crochet  materials.  Open  to  everyone 
throughout  the  country  who  crochets. 
Contestant  must  enter  crocheted  pieces  in 
the  Needlework  Department  of  a  State, 
County  or  Local  Fair.  Entries  are  judged 


locally.  The  [tieces  receiving  special  rib¬ 
bons  are  eligilile  for  tbe  National  (Crochet 
(amtest. 

.V  total  of  .‘>2500  in  cash  prizes  is  award¬ 
ed  to  the  best  croc  heters  (men  too!).  Con¬ 
testant  whose  entry  is  judged  the  “Itest” 
in  the  national  contest  is  given  S500,  the 
(>rantl  National  (Tiampion  .Award,  plus 
a  paid  trip  to  (Tticago.  T  he  winner  in  the 
“.Men  Only”  classification  receives  §100 
plus  a  similar  trip. 

Dressmaking  and  Home  Sewing  Contests — 

These  are  to  increase  trafhc  and  sales  in 
piece  goods,  pattern  and  notion  depart¬ 
ments.  (iearecl  to  high  sthcMil,  college  and 
women  in  the  home. 

Black  and  White  .Stores  (Sam  Shainbeig 
Dry  (hM>ds  Co.),  Memphis,  T'enn.  holds 
an  annual  Dressmaking  Contest  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  local  radio  station,  on 
which  the  store  has  a  half-hour  program. 
T  his  gives  added  publicity. 

T  he  contest  is  for  women’s  dresses  and 
for  children’s  dresses,  with  identical  prizes 
in  each  division.  Ninety  prizes  are  offered. 
Dresses  are  judged  on  originality,  practic¬ 
ability,  workmanship,  color  and  pattern 
selection,  trimming  and  attention  to  de¬ 
tails.  judges  are  outstanding  women  in 
the  community. 

Poole’s,  Emporia,  Kansas,  staged  a  dress¬ 
making  contest  bringing  in  150  entries. 
Contestants  were  divided  into  four  groups, 
(1)  bigh  school  and  college  students,  (2) 
girls  in  f-H  Clubs,  (3)  farm  women  club 
members,  (4)  those  not  included  in  these 
groups. 

Materials,  patterns  and  sewing  needs 


hatl  to  be  bought  from  this  store.  Em- 
|)lovees,  their  families,  professitmal  dress¬ 
makers  and  winners  of  grand  prizes  in 
previous  contests  were  ineligible.  Judges 
were  representatives  ol  a  pattern  com¬ 
pany,  sewing  madiine  company  ami  wom¬ 
en’s  farm  bureau. 

■Store  furnished  sewing  machines  from  a 
'■ewing  mathine  company  without  tharge 
to  contestants  who  ditl  not  own  one.  T  his 
neatetl  a  list  of  prospective  customers. 
Prizes  varietl  from  dress  length  imiteriid 
to  the  (irtmd  Prize  of  a  sewing  machine 
or  merthandise  of  contestant’s  own  selec¬ 
tion  at  a  given  amount. 

1  he  Fair’s,  (Tiicago,  home  sewing  con¬ 
test  tied  in  with  “Clothes  for  Friendship” 
program  of  the  Girl  Scouts  to  provide 
100, OOO  clothing  kits  for  children  of 
Europe.  Open  to  all  girls  from  11  t«»  18 
years  of  age  from  Chicago  area.  Five 
thousand  teen-agers  entered.  Entries  were 
judged  on  basis  of  workmanship,  fabric 
and  suitability  of  style. 

.\  fashion  show  concluded  the  contest. 
T  hirty-two  teen  finalists  modeled  their 
handiwork.  The  Hi  mm.  tedinicolor 
sound  movie  “Girl  .Scouts  are  in  Fashion,” 
produced  by  Bates  Fabrits  and  the  Girl 
Scouts’  .American  Girl  .Magazine,  was 
shown. 

Vacation  Wardrobn  Contost — T  his  is  for 

business  girls,  to  establish  the  store  as  the 
center  for  their  shopping.  1  he  prize  is  a 
two-week  vacation  for  the  winner  and  girl 
friend.  Contestants  suggest  a  two-week 
wardrobe  for  the  average  business  girl’s 
budget  and  complete  a  24-word  statement 
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on  “Why  I  Would  Like  a  Vacation  in 
Florida.”  Entries  are  judp[cd  on  practic¬ 
ability,  smartness  and  completeness. 

Lit  Brothers.  Philadelphia,  held  a 
"Business  Girls’  Holiday”  fashion  show 
with  30  business  girls  from  the  Provident 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Electric  Company,  Bell  Telephone 
(atmpany.  .\merican  Mutual  Liability  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  the  Lumbermen’s 
.Mutual  Casualty  Company  as  models. 
Ten  prizes,  including  a  course  in  moitel- 
ing,  were  given. 

CemmvHity  lmprov*m«iit  Contest — I'he  Bon 
Marche  held  a  monthly  “Your  Seattle” 
contest.  It  required  an  essay  of  100  words 
«)n  a  phase  of  Seattle’s  problems.  "How 
to  .\id  the  New  Police  Department.”  “Ittt- 
proving  Seattle  Schools,”  etc.,  were  sub¬ 
jects  offered.  Prizes  attioutttitig  to  SI. 000 
were  awarded.  Best  essavs  were  recoin- 
tnetided  to  t  ity  govertitttettt’s  altettiiott. 

Fashion  Career  Contests — The  Lobe-Cat- 
burn  Sthool  for  Fashiott  (Careers.  New 
York,  offers  a  two-year.  SI 800  scholarship 
to  a  young  girl  interested  in  fasliion,  atl- 
vertisitig  atiil  merchatidisittg.  Ciraduates 
of  a  regular  high  sthool  coitrse  itt  public. 


private  or  parochial  .schtHtls  ntay  enter. 
The  applicant  secures  a  registration  form 
from  the  cooperating  store.  Test  topics 
are  sent  to  her  and  returned  to  the 
store.  .Announcement  of  wititiers  is  made 
through  press  publicity  and  display  adver¬ 
tising.  .Some  stores  insert  applications  in 
advertisements. 

Lucky  Number  Contests— Lai lored  Woman, 
New  York,  distributed  dottr  checks  to 
those  wlu)  entered  the  store  between 
():()0  and  9:00  P.  .M.  on  the  pre-Christmas 
open  nights.  Cust(»mers  were  not  re- 
qtiired  to  make  a  purchase.  Thev  filled  in 
their  name  and  address.  .A  ptiblic  draw¬ 
ing  was  held  on  a  designated  morning. 
The  prize  was  a  mink  cape  and  the  win¬ 
ner  was  announced  in  the  papers. 

Spe;ue  Bros.  Department  Store.  Chester, 
Pa.,  hatl  a  lucky  nttmber  contest  in  whit  h 
sales  slips  acittmtilated  lor  two  months, 
each  bearing  a  titimber.  served  as  itlenti- 
fication.  Ten  nttmbers  were  pasted  oti  a 
board  displayed  in  the  store  s  wintlow. 
rite  first  ntitnber  drawn  at  a  specified 
time  was  the  winner,  with  others  as  alter¬ 
nates.  The  winner  received  a  19.')0  auto¬ 
mobile. 


Beauty  CoutMt  Variotiou. — Gimbels,  New 
York  and  .American  .Airlines  sponst^red 
a  “.Salute  to  Ireland”  with  an  exhibit  of 
Irish  products  and  a  beauty  contest  to 
choose  “Miss  Ireland.”  Information  was 
distribitted  to  customers  by  .American  .\ir- 
line  personnel  at  a  Shamrotk  Booth  on 
the  st(»re’s  main  floor.  Contestants  hatl  to 
have  at  least  one  great  gratulparent  born 
in  Irelatid.  The  winner  was  flown  to  Ire- 
lantl  via  .American  .Airlines  for  a  tw<i- 
week,  paid  vacation. 

Amateur  Display  Contest — 1  .owenthal’s, 
Inc.,  Lexitigton.  Kentucky,  asked  custom¬ 
ers  for  wintlow  display  suggestions.  \n- 
noitticement  w;is  made  via  radio  and 
ttewsjraper  advertising.  Entry  blanks  bore 
the  heading  “What’s  Your  Idea?”  Replies 
ranged  from  siittple  writteir  tlestrijrtions 
of  the  displays  to  highly  skilled  drawittgs 
in  full  color.  .A  fitr  coal  was  awarded  to 
the  person  submitting  the  “best  itlea. " 

Achievement  Award  —  Ciimbels,  Philadel¬ 
phia  have  an  tiniutal  “Woiikiii  oI  the 
Year”  contest  with  .SI. 000  to  the  wtiinan 
who  makes  the  otttstanding  contribution 
to  the  humanitarian  phase  ol  Philadel¬ 
phia  life.  Presentation  is  at  a  liimheon  in 
the  store's  ban(|uet  hall. 

||_FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AGES 

A  Model  Room  Design  Contest — lor  bovs 
ainl  girls  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18 
sponsored  by  Lire  Emporitim,  St.  Paul. 
Winning  design  displayed  in  the  model 
home  department  of  the  su»re.  Entry 
blanks  obtainable  itr  the  store’s  interior 
decorating  studio.  All  mere  handise  t  hosen 
for  the  I'oom  had  to  come  from  the  store’s 
stocks.  The  purpose  of  the  contest  was  to 
educate  youirg  people  in  ccKmlitration  ol 
homefurnishings.  .A  S 100  merchandise  ter- 
tiheate  was  given  for  the  best  bedroom, 
living  room,  dining  rootn  or  studv  design. 

Art  School  Contest — Meier  and  Frank, 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  other  stores  have 
co-sponsored  this  contest  with  .Scholastit 
Magazine.  It  is  for  jutrior  aiul  senit»r 
high  school  students;  covers  paintitig, 
drawing,  design,  sculpture,  photography, 
etc.  Entries  were  exhibited  in  the  stores 
auditorium.  Exhibitors  received  ceitifi- 
cates  of  merit.  Lhose  who  submitted  the 
100  best  entries,  selected  by  the  jury,  re¬ 
ceived  certiheates  of  merit.  I'he  100  prize 
winning  entries  were  sent  to  the  Fine  .\rt 
Galleries  Institute  of  Pittsburgh  lor  the 
national  competition,  in  which  scholar¬ 
ship  and  cash  awards  were  given. 

Store  Club  Contests— Gertz,  Jamaica,  .N. 
sponsors  frequent  contests  for  its  “Hi-(ial” 
and  “Pie-Clubbers”  customers.  1  he  ‘‘I’iii- 
Up  Cover  Girl  Cotrtest”  is  for  teen-age 
girls  to  select  25  Long  Island  Hi-fiab. 
Seven  are  chosen  “Pin-Up  Cover  Girls’ 
for  the  stores  monthly  magazine,  "Hi- 
jinks.”  The  rc-tnaining  18  become  niem- 


•VOLUME  SPREADER 


A  customer  who  make  a  purchase  at  Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  during  the  first 
four  days  of  the  week  has  a  chance  to  get  it  free,  plus  a  sizable  dividend.  .As  she 
leaves  the  store  she  de]>osits  her  sales  receipt  in  a  big,  glass-sided  box  near  the 
entrance.  A  prize  drawing  is  held  at  closing  time  on  Thursday.  If  the  winner's 
receipt  is  for  a  purchase  of  from  one  cent  to  S5  she  gets  a  check  for  $5.  If  the 
amount  is  between  $5.01  and  $10  the  refund  check  is  a  flat  $10.  On  jmrehases 
over  $10  the  winner’s  refund  is  the  face  value  of  the  sales  check  uj)  to  $500.  This 
“purchase  refund  event”  has  been  a  big  success  for  four  years  running;  has  paid 
off  fine  in  building  sales  on  Monday,  Tuesday.  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
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HERE'S  lIRRORTANT  MiW  INFORMATION  AROUT  SHEETSI 

YOUR  BEST  BUY  IN  SHEETS 
REVEALED  BY  NEW  TESTS 
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PEP«R£ll  SUPERFIHE  ROSUHS  PROVED 
3IK  STRONGER  than  rcRular  muslins  where  it 

counts-in  the  crosswise  threads  that  are  f.rst  to 

break  when  sheets  wear  out.  Extensive  breaking 
lests  brinu  ...  w  proof  that  P.-pperell  S-iperfine 
Muslins  arc  far  stronger,  far  longer-lasting. 


SHQULDUT 


^PLE  VALUE- 100.000  extra  inches  of  thread.  1,000  extra  threads 
to  every  sheet  mean  finer  texture,  longer  wear.  Tests  prove  PeppereU 
SuperSIie  Muslins  36%  stronger-where  it  counts-than  regular  m 
UtTRememlier,  it’s  your  top  sheet  buy  for  texture,  wear  and  strengthl 


CHOOSE  THE  COLOR  THAT  COMPlIMEt^S 

YOU.  Aqua,  peach,  spring  green,  pink,  ii.a.ic,  — 

blue,  roK  or  whitel  Choo«:  your  sheets  in  c dor. 

as  becoming  as  your  favorite  dress!  _ _ 

PeppereU  Manufacturing  Company.  - - 

Boston,  Massachusetts.  j 


OTRA  THREADS  TO  EVERY  I 
INCHI  A  tighter,  firmer,  I 
closer  weave  for  a  finer,  I 

p-M  sleeker  sheet!  PeppereU  I 

.  ^  Jjk  k  Superfine  Muslins  have  HO  » 

W  A  A  threads  per  square  inch— 

#  _  1 2  more  than  regular  mus- 

m  I  I.-  lins.  When  you  buy  an  81" 

■  I  ll  X  108"sheet.  you  buy  8.748 

r  L-— .— JjA  square  inches.  Simple 

arithmetic  shows  there  are 
'  t  ,1  88  more  threads, 

104,976  more  inches  of 

thread  in  a  Superfine  Mia- 
S  Un  than  in  the  same  si/e 

^R  ;  regular  muslin  sheet. 

THIS  AD  WILL  APPEAR  IN  ^ 

Ladies’  Home  Journal . -O'O 

Better  Homes  as  Gardens . / 

Good  Housekeeping .  “y*  ’  ’  \ 

^Successful  Farming . AP»'’  -  ' 


Farming . 


fLATION 

4.473,365 

5,286,399 

3,281,739 

3,138,855 

1,247,390 
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bers  of  their  Hi-(ial  Fashion  Board.  Con¬ 
testants  are  judged  on  poise,  looks,  \oice 
and  the  factors  that  make  them  typical 
1-  I.  Hi-(>als.  Kntries  are  secured  in  the 
Hi-(ial  Shop  of  the  store.  Judging  is  at 
the  local  RKO  theatre. 

In  the  Pie  (blubbers  ".Movie  Contest" 
for  boys,  photographs  of  stars,  with  laces 
crossed  out,  were  shown  in  the  store’s 
maga/ine  “Hi-Jinks.”  Fhe  seven  neatest 
and  best  answers  were  given  a  pair  of 
tickets  to  local  I-ong  Island  RKO  tlteatres. 
rickets  for  the  Rodeo  were  given  tf)  Ikivs 
who  wrote  the  best  letters  on  "why  they 
wanted  to  see  it. 

riie  Ciertz  "Pie  (blubbers”  tied  in  with 
a  N.  Y.  journal-.American  sports  event. 
Tickets  were  given  to  enable  members  to 
be  coached  in  ba.sebail  by  Rabbit  .Maran 
ville.  Five  hundred  Pie  Clubbers  received 
tickets  to  Polo  (irounds  or  Yankee  Stadi¬ 
um  games. 

Naming  ContMt — The  Hecht  C,o.,  Wash- 
inton,  used  a  theatre  promotion  to  name 
the  store’s  enlarged  Teen  Department. 

The  contest  hinged  on  "C^ynthia”,  a  teen¬ 
age  picture,  asked  girls  to  submit  names 
for  the  Hecht  Teen  Department.  .Screen 
trailer,  theatre  hibby  displays,  window  dis¬ 
play  and  teen  department  displays  coor¬ 
dinated  the  contest.  (The  winning  name 
was  “  Fhe  Teen  Circle.’’) 

III^OR  CHILDREN 

Photograph  ContMts — Held  throughout  the 
country  for  children  up  to  14  years  of  age. 
Winners  compete  for  prizes  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Photograph  Contest  sponsored  by 
a  national  magazine  or  photograph  studio 
syndicate.  Children’s  photographs  are 
taken  at  store’s  studio.  One  copy  of  pho¬ 
tograph  is  given  to  customer  and  one  is 
entered  in  contest,  judges  are  well-known 
authorities.  Photographs  and  names  of 
ItKal  winners  given  honorable  mention 
appear  in  store’s  advertising.  Prizes  range 
from  small  gifts  up  to  S500  for  the  first 
prize  in  national  contest. 

Doll  CoRtests — for  girls,  and  boys,  too! 
Macy’s-New  York  held  a  Beautiful  Doll 
Contest  in  conjunction  with  N.  Y.  Journ- 
al-American,  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  less  I 
fortunate  children.  Macy’s  asked  for  dolls 
to  be  brought  to  New  York  or  its  branches 
for  needy  children.  I'he  Beautiful  Doll 
contest  was  an  added  attraction.  Thirty 
Grand  Prizes  plus  two  tickets  to  the  Roxy 
Theatre  for  the  first  5000  entrants. 

Doll  Contests  and  Parades  have  stimu-  i 
lated  sales  of  dolls,  doll  accessories,  doll 
carriages,  etc.  Dolls  grouped  in  their  re¬ 
spective  classes  on  floats  made  from  ex¬ 
press  wagons  are  drawn  by  little  girls  past 
the  judges.  These  contests  are  held  in 
store’s  auditorium  or  the  toy  department. 

Modal  Airploao— Modal  Boat  Contosts — tor 

young  boys.  Held  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks  with  prizes  awarded  at  conclusion 


BAMBERGER  FABRIC  FAIR 


T  jlKE  other  stores  across  the  nation 
Bamberger’s  in  Newark  was  using  its 
most  imaginative  and  persuasive  pro¬ 
motion  tech niej lies  last  month  to  coax 
more  buying  action  out  of  the  reluc¬ 
tant  customer.  It  was  featuring  pro¬ 
motions  with  a  novel  tw'ist  and  sched¬ 
uling  them  back  to  back.  The  crowds 
were  big  and  the  buying  brisk,  and  if 
the  big  Jersey  store’s  experience  is 
typical  the  consumer  will  be  hard  put 
to  resist  the  barrage  of  promotional 
productions  which  retailers  have  in 
the  works  for  post-Easter  selling. 

Two  of  Bamberger’s  biggest  attrac¬ 
tions  were  variations  on  old  promo¬ 
tional  themes  but  they  packed  the 
drawing  power  of  brand  new  promo¬ 
tions.  What  the  curious  Broad  Street 
shopper  found  on  the  first  half  of  her 
promotional  double  feature  was  Bam¬ 
berger’s  Fabric  Fair.  In  the  second 
Hoor  fabric  department  there  was  a 
continuous  run  of  entertainment  every 
day  of  the  two-week  Fair. 

On  a  series  of  individual  stages,  one 
for  each  fabric  manufacturer  partici¬ 
pating,  models  displayed  a  collection 
of  costumes,  among  them  nylon  origi¬ 
nals  designed  esjjecially  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  In  the  specially  constructed  Pa- 
villion  customers  saw  a  wide  variety 
of  demonstrations.  One  of  the  most 


popular  of  these  involved  a  wash  tub 
act,  ilemonstrated  both  the  process  of 
hand  washing  nylon  costumes  and 
their  tpiick  drying  (|ualities.  Elsewhere 
a  skilled  demonstrator  turned  out 
models  of  the  new  circular  skirts  and 
awarded  the  finished  products  to  lucky 
on-lookers.  .Another  demonstration 
was  devotetl  to  the  problem  of  ailjust- 
ing  the  pattern  to  the  individual  fig¬ 
ure.  Further  on,  the  Fair  visitor  found 
demonstrations  of  the  newest  sewing 
gadgets.  Finally  she  could  test  her  luck 
by  taking  a  guess  on  the  number  of 
dominoes  displayed  in  a  large  fish 
bow'l,  one  of  the  Fair’s  many  prize 
contests. 

.Act  II  on  the  month's  cartl  was 
Bamberger’s  Garden  Show,  complete 
with  greenhouse,  rustic  cabin  and 
every  type  of  back-breaking  equip¬ 
ment  known  to  gardening.  There 
were  dozens  of  exhibits,  hundreds  of 
blossoming  spring  and  summer  flow¬ 
ers,  a  special  garden  of  tulips  anil  daf¬ 
fodils.  The  rustic  cabin  Band)erger’s 
had  brought  from  the  New  York  flow¬ 
er  Show,  equipped  it  with  a  wooden 
fence  and  covered  the  roof  with  smi- 
lax  anil  rambling  roses  to  bring  au¬ 
thentic  country  atmosphere  to  its 
seventh  Hoor,  and  jack  up  the  sale  of 
rakes  anil  hoes  and  seed. 
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\clerical  economy 


Aionarch  50  Price-Marking  Machine  automatically  feeds^  price- 
marks,  clips  and  counts  off  rolls  of  tickets,  tags  or  labels  at  10,000  per 
hour  speed! 

Marking  room  bottlenecks  and  overtime  clerical  costs  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Minimum  rate  help  can  easily  learn  to  operate  the  completely 
automatic  Monarch  “50”  price-marking  machine.  Push  button  start¬ 
ing,  automatic  stopping  at  end  of  accurate  count,  make  it  possible  for 
one  employee  to  operate  more  than  one  machine  or  to  handle  other 
duties  at  the  same  time. 

Standardized  location  of  items  on  tickets  lets  you  include  auditing 
and  inventory  information  in  code.  Rolls  of  2-part  perforated  stub 
control  tickets  are  printed  from  a  single  typeset  copy. 

The  Monarch  “50”  price-marks  60  sizes  and  styles  of  tickets,  tags 
and  labels.  Every  ticket,  tag  or  label  in  each  lot  is  identical  in  neatness, 
completeness,  accuracy  and  legibility. 

60  years  of  constant  improvement  and  progress 

60  years  of  constant  research  have  made  The  Monarch  Marking  System 
G>mpany  the  recognized  authority  on  accurate,  legible,  economical 
price-marking.  Send  today  for  illustrated  folders  on  the  Monarch  “50” 
price-marking  machine  and  samples  of  inexpensive  Monarch  tickets, 
tags  and  labels. 


The  MONARCH  « 

Marking  System  Company 

World  s  largest  Manufacfurors  and  Disfributon  of 
Morchondiso  Prico-Morking  Eqoipmont  and  Supplios 

Tiniti,  Cnadi  •  DATTON,  OHIO  •  Lis  Ai|ilis,  CaUf. 
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stores 


of  the  contest  for  excellence  in  workman¬ 
ship,  design  and  ingenuity.  Some  are 
built  around  a  specific  calendar  promo¬ 
tion,  such  as  boat  building  for  Columbus 
Day,  airplanes  for  Air  Force  Day,  etc. 

009  Skew  for  Ckildree— Meier  and  Frank. 
Portland,  Oregon,  sponsored  dog  training 
classes  for  children  in  cooperation  with 
Doberman  Pinscher  Club  of  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Boys  and  girls  were  invited  to  enter 
dogs  in  obedience  trials  and  get  training 
pointers. 

Otfcer  Contests  for  Ckildree— Hinhschild. 
Kohn  8c  Co.,  Baltimore  held  a  “Keds” 
Ouessing  Contest  for  boys  and  girls  up  to 
16.  They  guessed  the  number  of  spots  on 
a  picture  of  a  giraffe  in  the  store’s  win¬ 
dows  and  its  branch  stores.  One  entry  was 
free  to  each  contestant,  two  if  they  pur¬ 
chased  a  pair  of  Keds.  They  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Shoe  Department.  The 
nearest  guess  determined  the  winner. 
Prizes  were  a  bicycle,  portable  radio,  ten¬ 
nis  racket  or  a  bat,  balls  and  glove,  roller 
skates  and  five  prizes  of  Keds. 

.\t  Kirven’s,  Columbus.  Cia.,  boys  sub¬ 
mitted  guesses  on  the  number  of  marbles 
in  a  bottle  plated  in  the  Boys’  Corral  Shop 
window.  Entry  blanks  were  at  the  store’s 
Corral  Shop.  Thirty  grand  prizes  includ¬ 
ed  a  boy’s  bicycle,  four  table  radios  and  25 
pairs  of  roller  skates.  Every  contestant 
received  an  autographed  picture  of  Gene 
.\utry  and  bubble  gum. 

I  he  Fashion  Board  of  .\brahani  and 
Straus’  "Pigtail  Club’’  was  formed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  contest  for  girls  7  to  12.  Ehe 
Board  of  50  girls  was  selected  from  sev¬ 
eral  hutidred  totitestants.  The  lour  judges 
were  famous  personalities.  Objectives 
were  to  (1)  develop  fashion  consciousness, 
(2)  improve  poise  and  posture,  (3). im¬ 
press  the  importance  of  g<K)d  iiiaimers, 
(4)  stimulate  mental  development,  (5) 
make  them  better  citizens,  (6)  make  the 
girls  and  families  conscious  ol  .\  8c  S  as 
their  fashion  center. 

Julius  Gutman  of  Baltimore  opened  its 
remodeled  Girls  Department  with  a  Bub¬ 
ble  Gum  Contest  and  party.  Bubbo,  the 
clown,  was  on  hand.  Every  three  to  12 
youngster,  accompanied  by  a  parent,  re¬ 
ceived  a  package  of  bubble  gum.  Mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  were  awarded. 

1  he  Perfect  Little  Lady  Contest  ran  at 
Kirven’s,  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  cooperation 
with  manufacturer.  Planned  to  help  little 
girls  form  gtxtd  grtKjming  habits.  Open  to 
all  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and  1 1 . 
Entry  blank  secured  at  store.  Mothers 
had  to  rate  the  child  each  day  on  her 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  good  grooming. 
At  the  end  of  15  days,  mother  returned 
the  entry  blank  with  picture  of  child  and 
a  statement  of  how  the  contest  helped  to 
form  habits  of  neatness  and  gtxtd  be¬ 
havior.  $3500  in  prizes. 


iy—baby  contests 

■irtk  AniieiiiKMnMit  Cofrt  Held  each 
month  by  Lane  Bryant  in  all  its  stores 
to  chose  most  original  cards.  Entry  blanks 
secured  at  store.  Contest  ties  in  with 
“Mothers-to-Be”  Club  which  sends  mem¬ 
bers  bulletins  for  each  month  of  pregnan¬ 
cy  right  down  to  the  birth  congratulations 
card.  Winners  are  judged  in  each  Lane 
Bryant  city  where  they  receive  prizes. 
Monthly  winners  are  eligible  for  annual 
national  contest.  Magazines,  newspapers 
and  other  media  give  it  considerable  pub¬ 
licity.  Banks,  hospitals  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  display  posters.  Increased  sales  in 
baby  clothes,  nursery  furniture,  etc.,  is 
the  objective. 

Tor!  Twin  Baby  Derby — Fliis  is  also  a  Lane 
Brvant  contest.  On  a  CBS  network  show, 
John  Reed  King  announced  that  each  set 
of  twins,  born  within  a  given  period, 
would  be  awarded  a  50-piece  layette  by 
Lane  Bryant.  Toni  Company  cxMtperated 
with  publicity. 

Baby  Beauty  Conteit — The  May  (atmp.my, 
Baltimore,  with  Women  of  the  Moose, 
Baltimore  Chapter,  held  a  baby  contest 
for  iniants,  three  months  up  to  five  years. 
Mothers  registered  children  in  the  In¬ 
fants’  Wear  Dej)artment.  .\  free  physical 
examination  atid  health  certificate  were 
given  to  entrants.  Baby  Beauty  Contest 
was  held  with  loving  cups  and  blue  rib¬ 
bon  awards.  Special  contest  lor  redheads 
and  twins.  A  Baby  Pageant  was  held  in 
the  local  theatre. 

V-COMMUNITY-WIDE  CONTESTS 

Courtesy  Campaign — In  Moline,  Illinois, 
duritig  a  week-long  courtesy  event,  local 
women’s  clubs  graded  clerks  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  points:  approach  to  customers,  secur¬ 
ing  attention;  establishing  interest;  creat¬ 
ing  desire  for  merchandise;  trading  up; 
suggestive  sellitig;  salesperson’s  appear¬ 
ance;  appearance  of  department;  and 
closing  of  sale.  Customers  were  supplied 
with  forms  for  checking.  Prizes  were  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds. 

.\sbury  Park,  N.  J.,  has  a  Courtesy  Week 
contest  to  select  1 1  outstandingly  courte¬ 
ous  persons  in  the  following  fields:  retail¬ 
ing,  city  employees;  boardwalk  concession 
employees;  transportation,  including  bus 
aiul  taxi  drivers.  Winners  were  selected  by 
a  committee  of  14  shoppers,  including  em¬ 
ployees  of  newspapers,  banks,  ratlio  sta¬ 
tions  and  utility  companies.  Each  witmer 
received  a  $25  U.  S.  Savings  Bond. 

Mother  Contest* — I'he  State  Street  Council 
of  Chicago  and  the  Council  of  .Social 
Agencies  cooperated  in  a  contest  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  mother  who  gave  the  greatest 
number  of  volunteer  hours  of  social  serv¬ 
ice  work  during  the  year  through  one  of 
the  city’s  249  agencies.  Her  home  activi¬ 
ties  and  other  factors  were  taken  into  con¬ 


sideration.  The  1949  “Mother  of  the  » 
Year,”  an  Italian-born  mother  of  four 
who  gave  1589  luntrs  to  the  Erie  Street 
Neighborhood  Htmse  in  1948,  received  a 
tliamond-set  pin  from  the  president  of  the 
State  Street  C.outuil.  Other  awards  were 
given. 

The  .\sbury  Park,  N.  J.  Chamber  oi  ' 
Commerce  held  a  Mothers’  Day  contest  to  I 

select  the  “Ideal  Mother  of  the  jerse)  i 

Shore.”  She  was  chosen  from  100  letters  1 
entered  in  the  contest  and  awarded  an 
engraved  silver  serving  tray  and  a  SlOO 
U.  S.  Savings  Bond. 

i 

School  Tin-Up*— For  its  Spring  Fashion  t 
Opening,  the  Retail  Merchants  .\ssoria-  s 
tion  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  coticfucted  a  i 

contest  ftir  the  best  crititjue  written  l)v  a  ' 

studetit  on  the  window  display  he  lonsid- 
ered  best.  Lhe  contest  was  in  two  set- 
tiotis,  title  for  economics  major  students  at  ? 
the  University  of  California  and  one  for  « 
students  of  the  Satita  Barbara  High  1 
SchtMil.  Fhe  paper  written  was  the  decid-  j 
ing  factor,  not  the  window.  .\  tollegc 
professtir  selected  the  three  best  papers. 
Prize  intiney  was  awardetl,  and  the  win¬ 
ning  essays  were  printed  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper. 

Chicago’s  State  Street  Council  condutt-  j 
ed  a  “Slate  Street  Star  Queen”  contest  for 
hieh  school  students.  lhe  1949  Star 
Queen  was  a  17-year  old  girl  who  ranked 
highest  in  her  school  despite  the  Iinrden 
of  ;i  sick  father.  Her  prize  was  a  gold 
bracelet,  presented  to  her  by  the  gosernor 
of  the  state,  and  a  white  dress  trinnned 
with  lur,  which  she  wore  as  the  State 
Street  Star  Queen  in  a  pre-(diristnias  pro- 
mot  ioti. 

Treasure  Hunts — I'hese  are  ofteti  held  in 
connection  with  community  events.  Most 
have  a  window  display  tie-up  and  are  de¬ 
signed  to  focus  customer  attention  on 
store  witulows.  Here  are  some  examples: 

(1)  In  one  witidow  of  each  participat¬ 
ing  store  there  is  a  deliberate  error  iti  the  | 
display.  The  error  may  be  a  missing  word 

in  a  sign,  incorrect  fashion  accessories,  in¬ 
correct  combination  of  clothing,  Itirni- 
ture,  etc.  Every  window  in  which  an  error 
occurs  is  numbered  to  facilitate  checking 
by  contestants.  Ballots  contaiti  a  list  of 
errors.  Opposite  each  error  the  contestant 
fills  in  window  number. 

(2)  Iti  each  par ticijia ting  store’s  win 
dow  there  is  a  “treasure,”  a  piece  ol  incr- 
chandise  which  does  not  actually  belong 
in  the  particular  window  setting.  The 
fust  person  to  detect  the  discrepancy  re¬ 
ceives  the  merchandise.  Ehis  contest  is 
held  dtiring  stores’  open  hours  so  that 
cotitestants  can  come  in  and  immediately 
receive  the  “treasure.” 

(3)  Participating  stores  place  photo¬ 
graphs  of  local  celebrities  in  windows, 
identified  only  by  some  such  general  tap 
tioti  as  Civic  Olficial,”  “.\  Club  Lead¬ 
er.”  “A  Clergymati,”  “.\  Banker.”  The 
public  is  asked  to  give  the  indisiduals 
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AT  THE  BON  MARCHE’S  NEW  NORTHGATE  STORE  in  Seattle,  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  catch 
the  casual  shoppers  and  guide  them  on  to  other  floors  for  other  purchases. 


Because  the  Electric  Stairway  is  located  in  the  center  of  traffic  flow  . . .  easy  to  see,  convenient  to  use  . . .  always 
ready  to  serve  ...  it  offers  an  almost  irresistible  invitation.  Without  waiting,  crowding  or  confusion,  customers 
travel  effortlessly  from  one  floor  to  the  next.  And  they  arrive  at  the  next  floor  in  a  mood  to  be  sold  again. 


LOOK  UNDER  THE  HOOD  before  you  buy  and,  like  The  Bon  Marche,  you’ll  buy  Westinghouse  Electric 
Stairways.  In  engineering,  construction  and  performance,  they  are  truly  the  leaders  of  the  industry. 


Send  for  Book  B-4403  for  the  complete  story  of  the  stairway  that  has  dramatically 
increased  upper-floor  retail  sales.  Elevator  Division,  Dept.  Q 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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full  name.  A  prize  is  given  for  the  largest 
number  of  correct  answers. 

4.  .Some  treasure  hunts  involve  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  keys  with  which  contestants 
try  to  open  a  centrally  located  chest.  Win¬ 
ners  are  those  who  have  drawn  the  lucky 
keys  which  fit  the  lock. 

land  CempotiHon— The  Long  Beach  Re¬ 
tailers  Associated  and  the  Long  Beach 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  hold  an 
annual  .All-Western  Band  Review  and 
Competition.  .Any  band  or  bugle  and 
drum  corps  in  the  far  western  states  is 
eligible.  Eighty-eight  musical  groups,  rep¬ 
resenting  66  cities  and  two  states,  com¬ 
peted  last  year  in  1 1  divisions  of  the  con¬ 
test.  The  parade  is  held  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  officially  opens  the  Christmas 
slujpping  season.  Judging  is  under  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  .All-American  Association  of 
Cam  test  Judges.  Group  awards,  first  and 
second  place  trophies  and  special  and 
individual  awards  are  given. 

CommuNity  Priia  Drawing~-ln  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  on  Jamaica  Day,  lucky  coupons 
were  distributed  to  .shoppers  by  partici¬ 
pating  stores.  The  grand  prize  was  a  $500 
IJ.  S.  Savings  Bond.  Others  included  a 
washing  machine,  refrigerator,  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  vacuum  cleaner,  radio  phonograph. 
Winners  are  announced  on  the  radio  pro¬ 
gram,  “Breakfast  with  the  Fitzgeralds.” 

VI— employee  contests 

Here  are  a  few.  For  complete  infor¬ 
mation,  consult  the  Personnel  Group, 
NRDGA. 

In  New  Charge  Account  Contests  sales¬ 
people  receive  50  cents  for  each  new  ac¬ 
count  opened  during  the  campaign. 

In  conjunction  with  a  storewide  sale  of 
slips  at  $1.98,  Kresge-Newark  held  a  con¬ 
test  among  selling  and  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees.  All  were  eligible  except  lingerie 
and  slip  employees.  (They  had  a  different 
contest.)  Contestants  were  permitted  to 
sell  relatives,  friends,  etc.,  as  well  as  with¬ 
in  the  store. 

Special  blanks  were  provided.  The  con¬ 
testants  turned  in  each  order  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  department,  in  return  received 
a  “sweepstakes”  ticket.  The  part  of  the 
ticket  bearing  name  of  contestant  and 
captain  was  put  into  a  ballot  box;  the 
stub  was  retained  by  the  contestant.  Thus 
the  more  slips  the  contestant  sold  the 
more  chances  she  had  in  the  prize  draw¬ 
ing.  In  addition  to  prizes,  contestants  re¬ 
ceived  a  10-cents  commission  on  each  slip 
sold. 

Gimbel’s,  New  York,  held  a  contest  for 
best  sales  performance  and  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  during  peak  sale  days.  Forty  em¬ 
ployees  were  given  a  two-day  trip  to 
Washington. 

The  two  outstanding  employees  were 


given  a  three-week  tour  to  England. 
France  and  Germany  via  American  Over- 
.seas  .Airlines.  .Ml  expenses  were  paid,  plus 
a  complete  wardrobe,  luggage  and  $100 
each  for  spending  money. 

House  and  Garden  held  a  nationwide 
home  furnishings  contest  among  store  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  homefurnishings  depart¬ 
ment.  The  contest  required  completion 
of  three  homefurnishing  quizzes.  There 
were  831  entries  from  106  suues.  'Lhree 
grand  prizes  and  ten  others  were  given. 

Many  manufacturers  hold  contests  for 
store  display  personnel  in  connection  with 
nationwide  promotions. 


VII— give-aways 

Greenberg’s,  Nfontreal,  Canada,  gave  a 
piggy  bank  with  a  purchase  of  $1  or  more 
to  every  customer  with  a  coupon  clipped 
from  the  store’s  newspaper  ad.  Over 
15.000  customers  came  into  the  store.  .A 
repeat  of  this  idea  in  a  branch  store  limit¬ 
ed  the  giveaway  to  the  first  2000  custom¬ 
ers. 


Bond’s,  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  A’ork,  to 
celebrate  the  new  store’s  opening,  gave  a 
hat  with  the  purchase  of  a  man’s  overcoat, 
a  compact  with  the  purchase  of  a  woman’s 
coat. 

.McCrecry’s,  New  York  holds  a  once- 
a-month,  one-day,  storewide  “Orchid 
Special”  Sale.  Items  throughout  the  store 
are  tagged  “Orchid  Special.”  Customers 
purchasing  these  items  receive  a  Hawaiian 
orchid  when  they  bring  their  sales  check 
to  a  central  point  in  the  store. 

Hearn’s  Department  Store,  New  York, 
opened  a  bank  account  of  $1  for  every  new 
baby  born  within  a  limited  period  of  time. 
Information  was  secured  from  hospitals  or 
health  department.  Mothers  were  required 
to  show  birth  certificate  when  they  regis¬ 
tered  new  babies  at  the  store,  where  they 
received  the  bank  book,  with  the  name  of 
the  store  imprinted  on  it.  .A  good  special 
mailing  list  was  built  from  the  promotion. 

Wolf  and  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
offered  a  souvenir  spoon  to  the  first  50 
babies  born  in  the  new  year.  .An  ad  offer¬ 
ing  the  sptxms  was  run  after  Christmas. 
The  parent  had  to  come  to  the  store  and 
show  a  birth  certificate  indicating  the  day 
and  hour  of  baby’s  arrival.  .A  list  of  the 
entries  was  displayed  in  the  store  window. 

The  event  created  a  mailing  list.  It 
also  drew  a  brisk  little  business  in  small 
gifts  for  new  babies  bought  by  friends 
who  had  not  known  about  the  birth  until 
they  saw  the  names  in  the  window  display. 

On  the  opening  of  their  Infants’  De¬ 
partment,  Julius  Gutman  &  Company, 
Baltimore,  distributed  an  issue  of  “Your 
Child  from  1  to  6.”  This  146-page  book 
is  published  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 


Scars  Roebuck,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  1)..  ^ends 
the  mother  of  each  new  baby  listed  in  the 
evening  local  paper,  a  letter  welcoming 
the  arrival.  It  invites  the  mother  to  come 
to  their  Infants’  Department  and  receive 
a  gift  for  the  baby. 

Cain-Sloan  of  Nashville  ttffered  a  tinv 
gold  ring  and  a  copy  of  “My  Baby”  maga¬ 
zine  to  every  prospective  mother. 

Kirven’s,  Columbus,  Ga.,  distributed 
book  covers  to  children,  illustrating  school 
experiences. 

Saks-34th  Street,  New  York,  at  their 
spring  fashion  show  of  McKettrick  Fash 
ions,  gave  a  gardenia  to  the  first  .500 
guests. 

Give-away  items  for  children  distrib¬ 
uted  by  stores  include  memo  pads,  but¬ 
tons,  play  watches,  badges,  marbles,  etc. 
“Mother  Goose  Christmas  Fun  Book” 
with  Mother  Cioose  characters  as  Little 
Bo  Peep,  Simple  Simon,  Old  King  Cole, 
etc.,  magic  mazes,  puzzles,  tricks  in  color. 

Anniversary  Give-Aways  and 
Contests 

.At  Hess  Brothers,  .Allentown.  Pa., 
thousands  of  cards  with  large  numben 
were  pinned  on  shoppers  at  the  entrance 
of  the  store.  When  a  customer  found 
some  one  with  a  duplicate  number,  both 
names  were  announced  over  a  loud  speak¬ 
er.  Toasters  were  given  as  prizes. 

Wise,  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn.,  celebrat¬ 
ed  its  61st  anniversary  with  a  $50  mer¬ 
chandise  prize  to  the  customer  bringing  in 
the  oldest  ad  used  by  the  store.  Several 
hundred  ads  and  papers  were  received. 
.Some  dated  back  almost  to  the  store’s 
opening  year. 

Kirvens,  Columbus,  Ga.,  held  a  “Jelly 
Bean  Contest.”  Six  hundred  girls  entered 
to  guess  the  number  of  jelly  beans  in  a 
jar.  The  lucky  winner,  an  1 1-year  old  girl, 
guessed  1875.  The  correct  number  was 
1876,  the  year  the  store  was  founded. 

Virginia  Dare,  Detroit,  gave  customen 
entering  the  store  a  ticket  for  a  drawing 
on  a  television  set.  No  purchase  was  nec¬ 
essary. 

McAtee,  Lyddane  and  Ray,  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  distributed  Princess  Aloha  orchids 
from  Hawaii  to  customers  attending  their 
50th  anniversary.  Each  orchid  was  in  a 
heart-shaped,  costume  lapel  piece. 

Weill’s  Dry  Goods  Store,  Montgomery. 
.Ala.,  gave  a  silver  dollar  with  every  25th 
purchase  to  observe  their  25th  anniver¬ 
sary. 

At  Bright  Stores,  Lansford,  Pa.,  during 
their  58th  anniversary  event,  every  58th 
woman  was  given  a  box  of  nylon  hosiery. 
Five  hundred  birthday  cakes  were  sold  at 
$1.00,  every  58th  cake  containing  a  steri¬ 
lized  silver  dollar. 
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The  CRESCENT  J 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

buys  6  Escalators 


The  management  of  The  Crescent  Department  Store  has  vision  —  and 
initiafivel  It  is  pacing  its  growth  with  Spokane's.  A  long  range  program 
includes  an  eight-story  addition.  A  modernized  exterior.  Free-flow 
department  layouts.  And  effortless  vertical  transportation. 

6  Escalators  have  been  installed  to  carry  customers  UP  and  DOWN 
from  the  1st  to  4th  floors  —  without  effort,  waiting  or  crowding.  Steel  is 
installed  for  additional  Escalators  between  the  4th  and  6th  floors.  All 
sales  areas  will  have  main-floor  accessibility.  Store-wide  travel  will 
increase  25%  to  30%  or  more.  Sales  will  rise  in  direct  ratio  —  b0€aus9 
merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  soldi  Impulse  sales  account 
for  38%  of  all  retail  sales. 

Escalators  cost  only  $8.71  a  day.  They  pay  for  themselves  through 
increased  profits.  Write  for  Booklet  B-742-V.  Or,  contact  any  of  our  259 
offices.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


The  Road  Ahead  for  Personnel  Management  {('.otiti titled  Irotti  f).  15) 


gani/ation  we  can  apply  preventive 
nieilicine  to  many  ot  the  problems 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  forced 
to  “trouble-shoot”  through  our  griev¬ 
ance  procedures.  Take  almost  any 
problem  at  random— wage  inecpiities, 
work  assignments,  transfer  ami  promo¬ 
tion,  executive  compensation,  super¬ 
visory  training,  or  even  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  Mr.  McComb’s  new  FLS.V 
definitions  and  rulings— and  we  find 
inevitably  that  we  must  attack  it  part¬ 
ly  or  entirely  through  organization 
clarification.  Organization  problems 
are  human  relations,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems— not  just  lines  and  squares  on  an 
eight-by-ten  sheet  of  paper. 

2.  Clarification  of  the  personnel  di¬ 
vision’s  true  place  in  the  organization 
is  one  of  our  most  pressing  problems. 
This  includes  reduction  to  a  minimum 
of  our  use  of  “authority”  to  inlluence 
the  behavior  of  the  line  organization. 
VVe  must  eliminate  all  possible  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  which  give  us 
“control”  over  siqjervisory  or  em¬ 
ployee  groups.  We  must  fill  out  our 
man-size  functional,  staff,  advisory 
shoes  and  avoid  any  temptation  to  do  i 
the  authoritative  shoes  of  a  line  officer. 


The  personnel  man’s  function  is  to 
help  the  line  officer  discharge  his  per¬ 
sonnel  responsibilities:  that  is,  to  help 
the  line  executive  satisfy  his  own  needs 
by  satisfying  the  needs  of  the  people 
whom  he  leads  so  they  in  turn  will 
want  to,  and  therefore  will,  contri¬ 
bute  more  effectively  to  the  business. 
.\nd  that  is  the  essence  of  personnel 
work. 

.1.  .\s  members  of  management,  we 
must  become  increasingly  concerned 
with  all  questions  of  management 
policy.  We  have  tried  for  years  to 
have  the  sales  manager,  production 
manager,  aiul  other  line  supervisors 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  oui 
personnel  policies.  That’s  fine,  but 
there  is  another  sitle  to  the  coin. 
Every  marketing,  fiscal,  production  or 
other  business  policy  also  has  em¬ 
ployee  relations  implications.  We  can 
be  of  more  service  to  our  liusinesses 
when  we  can  project  the  point  of  view 
of  personnel  management  against 
other  managerial  points  of  view  hefore 
a  business  policy  or  course  of  action  is 
ailopted  instead  of  attempting  later  to 
trouble-shoot  the  employee  relations 
cjuestions  which  could  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated. 


I’m  not  just  asking  for  a  l)igger 
place  in  the  sun  for  us  personnel  men. 

The  personnel  manager  should  have 
something  to  say  about  organization 
planning  and  business  policies,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  himself  enlarged 
status  or  more  “authority,”  but  l)e- 
cau.se  he  has  a  valuable  contrilrution 
to  make  on  these  (piestions.  It  should 
I'ccome  a  natural  part  of  our  func¬ 
tional  responsibility  to  project  against 
eac  h  suggested  change  in  policy  or  or¬ 
ganization,  the  probable  effect  on  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  cm  emjrlovees  as 
human  beings  and  on  the  way  they 
work  to  help  make  profits  for  our  l)usi- 
ness.  If  we  do  this  well,  |)rofits  will 
take  care  of  themselves. 

1.  In  formulating  our  policies, 
whether  they  be  personnel  or  operat¬ 
ing  policies,  we  must  make  sure  that 
they  are  sincere,  sound  in  principle, 
based  on  ethical  and  social  goals  to 
which  our  people  can  subscribe. 

5.  W’c,  in  personnel  management, 
have  a  responsibility  for  making  these 
ideals  become  realities.  Does  promo¬ 
tion  frcjin  within  really  work?  Is  there 
really  ecpiality  of  opportunity  in  our 
businesses?  .\re  }>romotions,  salary  in¬ 
creases,  etc.,  really  based  on  merit? 
Arc  employees  convinced  that  we 
don’t  play  favorites?  Do  they  really 
feel  they’ll  get  a  scjuare  deal  if  they 
have  a  grievance?  Each  of  us  in  our 
own  ways  must  make  sure  that  every 
em|)loyee  on  our  payrolls  is  actually 
treated,  and  knows  and  feels  that  he  is 
treated,  as  a  free,  important  human 
being.  Until  that  happens,  the  free 
competitive  enterprise  system  is  too 
remote  from  the  individual  worker  A 
for  hint  to  see  it  as  anything  more  | 
than  freedom  frcmi  capitalists,  the  | 
businessmen,  and  managers— it  re-  q 
mains  a  system  that  leaves  him  less  | 
than  free.  Until  foe  knows  and  feels  1 
—as  we  know— that  our  system  works  | 
out,  pays  off  to  him,  our  glittering  j 
generalities  can  glitter  away  until  they 
become  a  glimmer.  I'o  exjjerience,  to  j 
feel  freedom  as  a  fact  is  the  real  road  j 
away  from  socialism.  1 

6.  If  our  policies  are  right  and  if  i 
they  actually  work  that  way  in  prac-  , 
tice  (until  then  we’re  suspect)  we  are 
then  in  a  position  to  do  something 

April,  1950 
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RETAIL  CAREERISTS 


When  the  School  of  Retailing  of  New  York  University  held  its  Career  Conference  for 
college  seniors  recentlv.  Bloomingdale’s  was  luncheon  host  to  200  guests.  .Most  of  the 
speakers  were  graduates  of  the  School.  Some  had  years  of  store  success  behind  them; 
others  were  verv  recent  graduates.  .\11  described  retailing  as  a  career  of  quick  jtromo- 
tions  in  which  success,  if  you  have  what  it  takes,  comes  rapidly.  At  the  speakers’  table, 
from  left  to  right:  James  S.  Schoff,  president  of  Bloomingdale's;  Charles  Edwards,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Retailing:  Robert  Maxwell,  sales  promotion  analyst,  for  ,\mos  Parrish 
&  Co.;  Herbert  Bergdahl  (behind  Mr.  Maxwell),  vice  president  of  the  .Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corp.;  Provost  Rufus  D.  Smith  of  New  York  University;  .Marianne  Kemp, 
senior  assistant  buyer  at  Macy’s,  New  York;  .Art  DuRivage,  assistant  store  manager  of 
Ohrbach’s,  Inc.;  Karen  R.  Gillespie,  chairman  of  the  conference,  and  James  S.  Mitchell, 
vice  president  of  Bloomingdale’s. 
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dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  international  trade  by  the  government  of  CANADA 


Vw  ■  ■  should  visit  the 

1950  Canadian  International  Trade  Fair-with 
profit  to  their  businesses  and  themselves 


Every  private  businessman  and  such 


contribute  to  the  eff 


t<)iisirucii\e  aljout  telling  our  people 
the  economic  and  {xtlitical  facts  of  life 
—and  I  don’t  mean  running  a  few 
full  page  ads  on  the  subject.  1  do 
mean— for  one  thing— formal  training 
or  education  in  economics.  We  were 
a  little  ashamed  until  last  year  to  talk 
about  this  stdiject  because,  frankly, 
we  haven’t  done  mtich  about  it.  Last 
fall,  some  50  of  tis  put  otnselves 
throtigh  a  13  week  course  of  sprotits 
on  “What  Every  Man  Shoukl  Know 
.\bout  Business.”  We  got  enough  out 
of  it  to  extend  it  to  some  1 200  people. 

But  I  mean  a  lot  more  than  formal 
training.  Why  don’t  we  take  advant¬ 
age  of  every  day-to-day  employee  trans¬ 
action  as  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate,  inform,  explain  what  we  stand 
for  and  how  the  great  experience  of 
being  a  human  being  with  full  self-re¬ 
spect  in  our  businesses  is  only  possible 
under  our  way  of  life?  Where  can  it  be 
done  better  than  right  in  our  depart¬ 
ments,  in  our  induction  programs,  in 


«)ur  house  organs,  in  training  sujter- 
visors,  in  the  many  hotirs  we  sjjend 
in  collective  bargaining,  in  grievance 
hearings,  in  personal  talks  with  em¬ 
ployees? 


7.  .\nd  while  we’re  talking  about 
economics,  let’s  make  stire  otn  own 
participation  in  management  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  P&  L  statement.  Let’s 
not  be  ashamed  of  profits— profits  are 
the  essence  of  our  system.  Profits  make 
for  progress.  Unless  personnal  man¬ 
agement  contribtites  to  profits,  its 
function  is  parasitical.  Everything  we 
ilo— our  policies,  otir  procedttres,  our 
techniqttes,  our  results  must  be  tested 
in  terms  of  their  effect  on  P.  &  L.  Can 
we  justify  everything  we  do  in  dollars 
and  cents?  1  think  we  can— and  then 
some.  But  we’d  better,  if  we  consider 
otnselves  part  of  management— if  we 
don’t,  we  ourselves  will  help  lay  a  few 
stones  on  the  road  toward  the  welfare 


Store  Management-Personnel  Workshop 


FROM  WAREHOUSE  MECHANIZATION  TO  VISUAL 


AIDS— ALL  THAT'S  NEW 

A  HARD-WORKING  three  day 
conference  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups,  so 
packed  with  urgent  problems  that 
it  will  run  on  into  night  sessions, 
is  scheduled  for  May  22-24  at  the 
Hotel  Statler  in  Detroit.  Reports 
of  important  developments  and  ex- 
jjeriments  in  management  and  per¬ 
sonnel  fields  have  come  thick  and 
fast  during  the  past  year,  and  it’s 
an  ambitious  program  that  hopes 
to  cover  them  all.  But  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  make  what  promises  to  be 
a  spectacular  try  at  that  very  assign¬ 
ment.  Here  are  some  of  the  topics 
on  which  the  program  will  offer  a 
wealth  of  practical,  highly  current 
information: 


IN  TWO  MAJOR  FIELDS 


►  Training- (1)  In  job  attitude. 
(2)  Vitalizing  initial  training.  (3) 
\  full  session  on  visual  aids  for  the 
training  of  both  supervisors  and 
rank  and  file. 


Motivai'ing  People  lo  Seli.. 


Branch  Store  Operation. 


►  Transportation  Costs  —  How 
to  minimize  them. 


►  Bliluing  .Maintenance  and 
Hol'sekeeping— a  forum  session. 


►  The  Wage  and  Hoi  r  Law— 
Its  impact  on  retailing. 

►  How  Reiailers  Can  Work 
Togeiher. 


►  Store  Protection  Prot:edlres- 
a  forum. 


►  Mechanization  —  (1)  in  ware¬ 
houses,  with  a  visit  to  the  |.  L. 
Hudson  Service  Building.  (2)  In 
receiving  rooms— moving  merchan¬ 
dise  instead  of  paper. 

►  Work  Simplification. 


There  will  be  joint  sessions  of 
the  two  Groups,  as  well  as  separate 
meetings  lor  the  discussion  of  tech¬ 
nical  problems.  Detroit  retailers 
are  cooperating  enthusiastically  to 
provide  extra  features  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  visit  to  Canada  is 
planned,  and  special  inspection 
tours  of  local  stores  and  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  plant  are  being  arranged. 


8.  Then  there’s  a  point  whufi  iL-  I 
serves  some  plain  talk.  The  peisonnef  | 
manager  should  have  direct  particip).  ; 
tion  in  problems  of  executive  person-  | 
nel— selection,  training,  compensation,  ; 
etc.  'There  are  some  businesses  in  I 
which  the  jrersonnel  man  is  “iiu  luded  I 
out”  when  it  comes  to  executive  |)er- 
sonnel— or  perhaps  he’s  limited  to 
people  making  less  than  $750(1.  This, 
of  course,  is  ridiculous.  If  our  princi¬ 
ples  and  practices  help  improve  the 
morale,  satisfaction,  and  efficiency  ol  i 
non-supervisory  human  beings  (and  i 
we  know  they  do)  where  can  we  ilraw  a 
line  and  say,  “These  things  are  good 
below  here  but  they  won’t  work  above 
it?”  I  wouldn’t  know  where  to  draw 
this  line. 

Moreover,  the  {rersonnel  job  must  j 
always  be  done  through  executives  ■ 
who  are  themselves  good  jiersonnel 
men.  Unless  the  personnel  point  of  ; 
view  actively  affects  the  selection,  | 
training,  compensation,  etc.,  of  the  ^ 
people  who  do  this  line  and  personnel  | 
job,  the  usefulness  of  the  personnel  | 
function  is  hamstrung.  I 


9.  Up  to  now.  I’ve  talked  chiefly  of 
shifting  our  emphasis  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  to  the  managerial,  business  ini 
plications  of  our  jobs.  Now  Td  like  to 
reverse  my  field  and  swing  back  to  one 
of  our  professional  obligations.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  increased  and  intensive  study, 
understanding,  use,  and  application 
of  the  social  sciences— psychology,  an¬ 
thropology,  sociology,  etc. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  next 
decade— such  as  reconciling  individual 
and  group  motivation;  striking  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  cooperation  and  com¬ 
petition;  relating  informal  groupings 
within  our  businesses  to  formal  organ¬ 
ization  lines  (or  vice  versa);  preserv¬ 
ing  the  importance  and  personal  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  individual  as  techno¬ 
logical  change  breaks  his  job  down 
into  simpler  and  simpler  elements- 
problems  such  as  these  cannot  be 
solved  by  blind  flying. 

Personnel  managers,  until  recently, 
have  viewed  the  whole  kit  and  ka- 
boodle  of  the  social  sciences  with  sus¬ 
picion.  During  the  next  decade,  un¬ 
less  we  tise  the  bodies  of  knowledge 
alreatly  established  and  being  discov- 
eretl,  we  are  not  worthy  of  our  steward¬ 
ship.  There  is  a  body  of  known  knowl¬ 
edge.  We’re  tlopes  if  we  don’t  use  it- 
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It’s  YOUR  Federal  Deficit 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  CURB  GOVERNMENT  WASTE 


ThL  (;iti/cnN  (loininiticc  for  the 
Hoovrr  Rc[)ort  is  a  year  old  this 
month.  phenomenal  example  of 
what  a  real  “periple’s  lobby”  can  be,  it 
is  (oniinitted,  without  (pialihcations, 
to  Slav  on  the  job  until  the  Hoover 
Report  rerommeiulations  are  put  into 
action.  I'liere  are  three  metluMls  avail¬ 
able:  (1)  legislation,  (2)  presidential 
ieor>>ani/ation  plans,  such  as  the  ser¬ 
ies  ol  21  which  the  President  sidnnit- 
ted  to  (amgress  last  month;  (3)  ad¬ 
ministration  action  within  (iovern- 
ment  agencies. 

The  most  important  recommenda- 
liotis  lecpiire  legislation.  The  Citizens 
(ionimittee  prof^ram  calls  for  system¬ 
atic  presentation  of  one  bill  after  an- 
iither,  and  a  systematic  campaign  ol 
|)uhlic  pressure  to  get  legislation  cant 
of  committee  and  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  This  gadfly  pro- 
leclure  is  necessary.  Without  it,  and 
m  spite  ol  universally  ex|jressed  ap¬ 
proval  cjf  the  Hoover  recommenda¬ 
tions,  thev  would  die  and  be  lor- 
'^otten. 

It  is  an  act  of  gocxl  citizenship  to 
’.ludy  these  issues,  and  to  give  circ  ida- 
tion  to  the  information  available  on 
them  from  the  Citizens  Committee. 
Many  retailers  are  members  of  their 
state  branches  of  the  Committee.  The 


only  obligation  entailed  is  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  and  to  help  inform  others.  In¬ 
formation  on  location  of  state  com¬ 
mittee  headcpiarters  can  be  obtained 
Iroin  the  national  office,  I  121  Chest¬ 
nut  Street.  Philadelphia  2. 

rite  i\Rl)(iA  has  been  cooperating 
in  this  work  of  public  education 
through  its  own  Committee,  headed 
l)y  Kdwarcl  W.  (’.alter,  president  of 
The  Hroadway,  Los  .\ngeles.  Through 
its  efforts,  retailers  have  distributed 
over  two  million  statement  enclosures 
to  keep  public  interest  alive  on  the 
issue  of  government  efficiency.  There 
are  two  other  ways  in  which  stores  can 
give  powerful  help: 

(1)  They  can  publish  in  their  house 
organs  or  otherwise  distribute  copies 
cjf  the  Employee  Information  .Series, 
riie  first  six  articles  in  this  very  read¬ 
able  collection  were  sent  to  member 
stores  by  .\Rl)(iA  several  months  ago. 
.\  second  set  of  five  can  be  obtained 
from  the  publications  office  <if  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoovei 
Report,  15-\V'est  46th  Street,  New  York 
19.  They  can  be  used  as  they  are,  re¬ 
written,  or  abstracted.  The  title  of  the 
series  is  "It’s  Your  Federal  (iovern- 
ment.” 

(2)  They  can  include  telerences  to 


BLASE  ABOUT  BILLIONS 


Tut  Hoover  Commission  said  that 
s3.5  billion  of  die  money  the  federal 
government  spends  every  year  is  a 
waste  which  can  be  corrected  by  etfi- 
lient  reorganization.  The  hitch  is  that 
up  there  in  the  inulti-billion-dollat 
territory  such  a  sum  of  money  can  seem 
'ery  picayune  indeed  when  compared 
with  our  total  budget— or  with  our 
national  debt,  which  is  so  large  that, 
like  infinity,  it  is  impossible  to  compre¬ 
hend.  Three  billions,  after  all,  amount 
to  only  one-fourteenth  ol  the  current 
budget.  And  a  S42  billion  budget  is  a 
mere  bagatelle  compared  to  a  national 
tlebt  of  ,?25h  billion.  Is  it  too  surpris¬ 
ing  that  a  Congressman  plugging  for 
"oine  IcKal  appropriation  calls  it  “only" 
a  million?  .\tid  he  isn’t  being  devious 
about  it  either— you  just  go  figuring  in 
billions  for  a  day  or  two  and  see  how 
trivial  a  million  dollars  can  look. 


In  an  efloii  to  sting  numbed  reac¬ 
tions  awake,  |.  C.  (Griffith  of  the  \V.  C. 
.Stripling  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has 
thought  up  some  new  ways  of  driving 
home  the  monstrous  size  of  our  na¬ 
tional  debt.  “If  dollars  were  minutes,” 
he  writes  us,  “your  watch,  without  time 
out  for  repairs,  would  require  nearly 
y,000  years  to  tick  away  the  equivalent 
in  dollars  of  the  amount  of  our  debt. 
If  dollars  were  acres,  the  debt  would 
be  2,000  times  the  amount  of  the  141 
million  acres  of  farmland  in  Texas.  .  .  . 
All  the  gold  mined  since  1492  amounts 
to  only  40  billion  dollars,  and  we  owe 
almost  seven  times  that  amount.  Our 
debt,  if  you  could  figure  it  in  square 
miles,  is  nearly  5,000  times  the  square 
miles  of  all  the  earth.  The  dollars  we 
owe  are  130  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  people  who  inhabit  this 
planet.” 


the  Hcwnfi  Report  program  in  neivs- 
paper  atls,  on  the  radio,  and  in 
speeches  by  store  exeetttives.  Support¬ 
ing  material  for  these  purposes  is  plen 
tiftil,  incltiding  in  some  cases  recorded 
radio  talks. 

I  he  (’.onnnitlee  is  concentrating  its 
attention  right  now  on  reorgani/atioti 
bills  lor  reform  of  the  Post  Office,  the 
Federal  accotmting  system  and  the 
Civil  .Service.  Brief  reviews  of  the 
Hoover  Re|)ort  findings  in  these  fields 
lollow. 

THE  POST  OFFICE 

T^HL  Hoover  Commission  made  nine 
lecommendations  for  overhauling  and 
moderni/ing  the  o|K‘ration  of  the  Post 
Office.  Three  minor  ones  were  pnt  into 
effect  in  the  1919  series  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Reorganization  Plans.  Six  more 
important  recommendations  require 
(amgressional  action.  Four  of  them 
appear  in  the  administration  bills 
S  2212  and  S  221.H,  which  have  been 
awaiting  action  by  the  .Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  .Service  Committee 
since  last  July.  The  President  sent  a 
strong  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
their  passage.  The  sub-committee 
which  held  hearings  in  February  re 
ported  favorably  on  S  221.H,  but  further 
hearings  have  bem  postjionetl  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

The  proposals  are:  (1)  The  Post 
master  Cieneral  should  not  be  an 
official  of  a  political  party,  and  as  a 
further  step  to  taking  the  Post  Office 
out  of  politics.  Senate  confirmation  of 
Postmasters  should  be  abolished.  (2) 
W'hile  the  Postmaster  General  retains 
cabinet  rank,  operating  duties  should 
be  vested  in  a  Director  of  Posts,  and  the 
Post  Office  should  be  decentralized  in¬ 
to  15  regions  under  Regional  Directors 
of  Posts  and  District  Superintendents. 

(3)  A  mcxlernized  management  ac¬ 
counting  system  should  be  set  up.  (4) 
Postal  service  regulations  and  laws 
should  be  simplified.  Mcxlernizing  the 
organization,  methods  and  equipment 
of  the  Post  Office  would  make  possible 
a  saving  of  SI 40  million  a  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Citizens  Committee. 

Rate  Revision 

The  Hcxjver  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  Congress  authorize  and 
instruct  the  Postmaster  General  to 
make  rates  on  certain  types  of  mail 
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iind  services— e.g.  postal  cards,  money 
orders,  special  delivery— which  are  now- 
handled  at  a  loss.  Estimated  reduction 
in  the  Post  Office  deficit  by  this  means 
is  calculated  at  SIM  million  annually. 
The  House  voted  this  authority  to  the 
Postmaster  General  in  February. 

^  E^o^veveI.  in  addition,  die  Housf 
passed  an  unrelated  postal  increase 
hill.  H.R.  2195,  embodying  its  own 
rate  clianges  in  both  ordinary  and 
special  mail  services,  and  aiming  at 
a  goal  ol  SI. SI)  million  additional 
revenue.  I  bis  too  is  now  before  the 
Senate  Post  Oftue  ami  Civil  Service 
C.onmiittee.  and  one  section  of  it  is 
strongfy  opposed  by  tfie  retail  trade. 

This  is  the  section  dealing  with 
weigltt  and  size  limitations  on  par¬ 
te!  post  packages.  Anmng  other 
faults,  it  happens  to  run  tlirectly 
counter  Ut  tlie  Hoover  tiommission's 
injunction  to  simplify  Postal  regula¬ 
tions.  The  Itill  as  it  stands  now 
ihanges  the  allowance  weight  limits 
from  70  jjounds  to  fO  pounds  in  the 
first  and  secoiul  /ones  and  to  20 
pounds  in  /ones  three  to  eight: 
keeps  the  70  pounti  limit  on  parcels 
mailed  to,  from,  or  between  rural 
or  star  routes  or  third  ami  fourth 
(  lass  post  oftues.  The  shipping  com¬ 
plications  would  be  enormous,  and 
tite  restriction  of  mail  service  would 
be  severe  and  discriminatory.  Re¬ 
tailers  oppose  passage  of  H.  R.  2945 
on  this  Itasis  only.  Ihey  do  not 
oppose  justifiable  imreases. 

FEDERAL  PERSONNEL 

Hearings  on  S  21 1 1,  for  overhaul¬ 
ing  of  the  Civil  Service  anti  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  and  genuine  merit 
system,  are  being  held  by  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  has  had  this  legislation  be¬ 
fore  it  since  last  June.  The  bill  em¬ 
bodies  the  basic  Hoover  recommenda¬ 
tions  which  require  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion.  It  turns  over  to  each  government 
agency  the  job  of  recrititing,  examin¬ 
ing  and  training  its  own  employees, 
ending  the  cumbersome  anti  inefficient 
centralization  of  this  gigantic  job  in 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  I'lie 
proposals  leave  in  the  hantls  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  setting  and  enforcing  stand¬ 
ards.  They  include  further:  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  rating  system;  bureau  fa¬ 
talities  to  recruit  and  train  superior 
young  people  for  government  careers 
and  a  single  pay  policy. 


In  the  rating  system  propttsals,  the 
.American  Legion  has  seen  a  threat  to 
the  system  of  veteran  preference  in 
civil  service.  The  provisions  affecting 
veteran  preference  are  as  follows; 

The  Hoover  Commission  recom¬ 
mended  that  everv'one  who  passed  a 
Civil  Service  examination  should  be 
placed  in  one  of  four  groups:  (1)  dis- 
;d)led  veterans,  (2)  “outstanding”  ap¬ 
plicants,  (.S)  “well-tpialifietl”  appli¬ 
cants,  and  (4)  “tpialified”  applicants. 
Those  in  the  disabled  veterans  group 
get  first  preference.  In  each  of  the 
other  three  groups,  the  veterans  are 
to  be  placed  ahead  of  the  non-veterans. 
The  recommendations  limit  veteran 
preference  to  this  extent:  they  require 
a  passing  grade  of  every  applicant: 
they  restrict  the  “disabled  veteran” 
( lassifu  ation  to  those  w'ith  a  disability 


rating  of  10  j/er  cent  or  bighei. 

Veteran  preference  is  also  involved 
when  lay-offs  occur.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  when  a  government  office 
is  reducing  force  the  veteran  has  abso¬ 
lute  preference  over  the  non-veteran 
regardless  of  seniority  and  almost  re¬ 
gardless  of  efficiency  rating.  .Again  a 
four-way  classifications  system  is  pro¬ 
posed:  one  group  for  disabled  veterans, 
the  la.st  to  be  considered  for  discharge,  ^ 
and  three  for  other  employees  ataord- 
ing  to  competence.  W^ithin  each  cate-  ^ 
gory  employees  would  be  listed  in 
order  of  seniority,  veterans  being  given 
two  years  of  t  redit  for  ea<  h  veai  in  the 
at  tned  services. 

The  (ati/ens  Gommittee  says  that 
the  possible  savings  in  the  passage  of 
S.  21 1 1  and  the  companion  H.  R.  5181  | 

are  .S25I  million.  | 


FEDERAL  BOOKKEEPING 


T^HE  Hoover  Commission’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  reform  of  chaotic  govern¬ 
ment  bookkeeping  are  contained  in  S. 
2054,  now  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Expenditures.  They  systematize 
budgeting  procedures  and  systematize 
and  centralize  responsibility  for  ac¬ 
counting.  Each  department  or  agency 
in  the  past  has  submitted  its  budget 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  item 
or  service  to  be  paid  for— e.g.  mainte¬ 
nance,  siqjplies— rather  than  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  type  of  project  involved— 
e.g.  government  hospitals.  This  defect, 
combined  w'ith  the  tortuous  compli¬ 
cations  of  agency  jurisdiction,  means 
that  one  project— e.g.  a  government 
hospital— may  have  portions  of  its  ex¬ 
penses  paid  for  by  many  different  agen¬ 
cies  without  the  project  itself  ever  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  in  any  of  their  budgets. 
Thus  the  budget  itself  does  not  dis¬ 
close  how  much  money  is  actually 
wanted  for  the  project,  much  less 
whether  its  proposed  cost  is  proper 
and  reasonable. 

This  the  performance  type  of  bud¬ 
get  would  accomplish.  The  Hoover- 
recommended  budget  reforms  also  in¬ 
clude  separation  of  l)udget  estimates 
into  two  categories,  one  for  (urrent 
operating  expenditures  and  one  for 
capital  expenditures,  a  distinction  not 
clearly  drawn  at  present. 

The  defects  of  the  budget  woidd  be 
enough  to  make  hash  of  any  attempt 
at  svstemati/ed  and  informative  ac¬ 


counting,  but  the  Hoover  Commissiun 
found  the  accounting  system  seriouslv 
defective  in  its  own  right.  Its  inaccu¬ 
racy  is  as  gigantic  as  the  figures  with 
which  it  deals.  It  is  so  complicated 
that  the  Citizens  Committee  says  the 
government  does  not  even  know  how 
much  its  own  accounting  costs.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  accretion  of  obsolete  laws 
which  govern  Federal  accounting,  as 
many  as  four  different  sets  of  books  are 
kept  on  a  single  type  of  transaction; 
records  vary  widely  in  completeness; 
financial  statements  may  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  sets  of  figures  which  are 
not  comparable.  Responsibility  for  fis¬ 
cal  accounts  is  in  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  while  the  authority  for  adminis-  | 
trative  accounts  is  in  the  hands  of  the  | 
(Comptroller  General. 

The  recommended  legislative  re¬ 
form  is  the  establishment  of  an  .U- 
counting  Service  in  the  Treasurv  De¬ 
partment,  under  an  .Accountant  (ien- 
eral  with  instructions  and  authoritv 
to  set  up  a  mandatory  uniform  at-  R 
counting  system  for  use  by  all  depart-  ! 
ments  and  agencies.  He  would  also  be 
responsible  for  combining  agency  ac¬ 
counts  into  over-all  public  financial 
reports.  .Also,  the  legislation  would 
substitute  a  system  of  spot  checkin}' 
vouchers  at  governmetrt  offices  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  the  present  cuni- 
bersonie  and  ex|)ensive  practice  of 
sending  everv  last  item  to  Washington  ■ 
for  audit.  ! 
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•  A  typical  Lamson  magnetic  separator  in  a  Service  Type  Desk. 
Arrows  show  course  of  cosh  onci  charge  carriers. 


fc,  g. 


This  truly  ingenious  device  eliminates  the  mechan¬ 
ical  separators  formerly  required  on  each  incoming 
tube  line  . . .  simplifies  tube  room  operation  . . .  costs 
less  to  install  .  .  .  .improves  service  to  customers. 

As  the  incoming  carriers  arrive  at  the  Service  Type 
Desk,  the  Lamson  magnetic  separator  picks  off  all 
the  charge  carriers  and  whisks  them  automatically 
to  the  charge  authorizers  through  a  high  speed  tube 
line.  Provides  faster  service  on  all  transactions,  low 
first  cost,  low  maintenance,  complete  dependability 
and  quiet. 

Write  today  for  complete  information 


600  Lamson  St.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


How  a  Volume-Boomer  Gets  that  Way 

SAGA  OF  THE  FOAM  RUBBER  PILLOW 


HEN  prices  clown  and  dollar 
volnine  with  them,  when  customers 
cast  a  sated  and  choosy  eye  at  all  the 
merchandise  and  keep  a  tight  grip  on 
well-fdled  purses  —  that’s  the  time 
when  buyers  hope  and  hunt  leverish- 
ly  for  the  big  promotional  item,  the 
volume-builder  that  cati’t  miss.  Every 
department  is  looking  for  its  own  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  ball-point  pen,  the  nylon 
shirt,  the  nylon  slip  or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  the  television  set.  The  ideal  “run¬ 
ner”  has  these  characteristics: 

(1)  It  isti’t  merely  an  improved  re¬ 
placement  item.  It  offers  so  much, 
makes  such  an  appeal  to  the  customer 
imagination,  that  it’s  bought  even 
though  the  item  it  replaces  or  super¬ 
sedes  is  not  worn  out. 

(2)  It  concjuers  price  resistatice. 

I  hat’s  the  big  hope  today— for  some¬ 
thing  that’s  so  good  the  c  ustomers  are 
willing  to  buy  and  pay  more— when 
they  have  been  holding  back  and  ex¬ 
pecting  to  pay  less.  Such  an  item  pro¬ 
duces  its  volume  iti  bigger  saleschecks 
as  well  as  more  transactions— and  the 
bigger  salescheck  is  what  helps  keep  ex¬ 
pense  rates  under  control. 

(.S)  It  lives  up  to  its  claims.  Cus- 
tomei  disappointment  in  an  over- 
promoted  item  turns  into  resentment 
against  the  store,  and  is  tcxj  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  a  brief  period  of  evf  n 
phenomenal  volume  —  witness,  again, 
the  ballpoint  pen.  Buyers  have  grown 
so  cautious  on  this  score  that  some 
manufacturers  impatiently  report  that 


they  lefuse  to  recogtii/e  best  selleis 
when  they  see  them,  and  leave  tot» 
much  of  the  responsibilitv  to  the 
manufacturer  himself. 

This  year  a  department  hit  the  jack¬ 
pot  which  has  never  before  had  much 
exjterience  of  best-seller  excitement. 
The  boom  in  foam  rubber  pillows 
started  cpiietly  enough  last  summer, 
reached  a  peak  with  the  januars 
white  sales,  shows  signs  of  even  more 
spectacular  tesults  to  come.  .\  New 
\’ork  store,  reporting  its  white  sale 
volume  35  per  cent  up  over  last  year, 
gives  the  credit  largely  to  foam.  .An¬ 
other  annouticed  it  had  sold  100  ol 
the  pillows  a  clay  for  seven  clays;  more 
merely  checked  in  with  the  atinounce- 
ment  that  their  pillow  sales  were  the 
largest  in  atiy  recent  period.  The 
storv  was  refieated  all  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  figures  were  industricnish 
collected  and  totted  up  by  foam  rid) 
lier  manufacturers.  .\  conservative 
group,  with  very  little  experience 
among  them  of  merchandising  a  con¬ 
sumer  item,  they  were  now  willing  to 
say  they  had  a  sensation  on  their 
hands. 

What  they  had  done,  for  the  first 
lime  in  the  history  of  pillow  selling, 
was  to  apply  the  sales  s])ur  of  obsoles 
cence  to  an  item  that  has  traditionally 
had  a  longer  life-itt-use  than  almost 
any  other  article  of  household  equip¬ 
ment.  Pillows  have  even  been  hand¬ 
ed  clown  from  mother  to  daugluei. 
People  have  used  them  1 5  or  20  years. 


Even  then,  instead  ol  buying 
ones,  they  were  likely  to  buy  a  new 
batch  of  feathers  and  re-stuff  the  old 
ones.  woman  might  refurnish  her 
home  twice  in  a  lifetime  but  go  right 
on  using  the  pillows  she  bought  when 
she  was  first  married.  In  short,  the 
leplacement  business  was  about  nil 
and  nobcxly  was  doing  anything  about 
it.  Two  million  pillow's,  more  or  less, 
were  sold  in  19.39;  in  1948,  the  num¬ 
ber  had  doubled,  the  improved  sales 
pretty  adecjuately  accounted  for  by 
population  growth  and  the  establish 
ment  of  new  households. 

(lase  History  from  Dayton 

The  manufacturers  who  developed 
foam  rubber  knew  it  woidtl  make  a 
good  pillow;  but  it  was  a  minor- 
league  market  if  it  had  to  clejrend  on 
purc  hases  by  new'lyweds.  The  question 
was  whether  customers  could  be  per 
suadecl  to  discard  their  old  pillows. 

That  they  have  been  is  obvious  from 
the  sales  records.  .\  large  part  of  the 
persuading  has  been  done  by  the  Day- 
ton  Rubber  To.,  and  in  particular  by 
its  retail-minded  director  of  merchan¬ 
dising,  Herbert  .S.  W’aters.  \Vaters 
knew  all  about  retailing,  for  he  had 
been  vice  president  of  Kresge’s  and  ol 
McTreery’s  and  a  merchandising  con¬ 
sultant  for  Ix'hman  Bros.  He  thought 
the  jjillow  market  could  be  tapped 
for  big-time  volume.  l..:ist  month  he 
spread  his  facts  on  the  record,  and 
announced  that  the  potential  market 
was  190  million  pillows. 

Dayton,  rather  a  latecomer  to  the 
foatn  pillow  business,  had  its  product 
ready  last  summer,  and  Waters  set  out 
to  guide  it  to  best-seller  status.  He  had 
already  done  a  thorough  job  of  re¬ 
search  and  product  planning— deter¬ 
mining  the  pillow  si/e  and  thickness 
customers  wanted,  substituting  a  i 
zipped  cover  for  the  sewn-on  ones  al- 
ready  on  the  market.  Experience  had  v 
shown  that  customers  would  pay  a  ; 
substantially  bigger  price  for  foam  pil¬ 
lows  than  the  average  price  of  the 
past,  but  that  it  must  be  a  figure  lower 
than  that  of  the  best  down  pillow. 
That  required  big  volume,  and  big 
volume  required  big  promotion. 

I'he  promotion  problem  was  a  tough 
one— how  to  make  people  want  some¬ 
thing  more  from  a  pillow  than  they 
had  ever  thought  of  wanting  before. 
I'he  lines  were  laid  down:  foam’s 


At  B.  Gertx  &  Co.,  Jamaica,  the  store’s  Customers  Advisory  Board  learns  about  Dayton’s 
Koolfoam.  Gertz  had  a  big  white  sale  success  with  foam  rubber  pillows. 
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Kansas  ^  ( it \ 


Architgcts:  KIVCTT  and  MYERS,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  50  years  Macy's  have  been  using  revolving 
doors  in  their  store  entrances  throughout  the 

country.  Naturally,  when  they  remodeled  their 
Kansas  City  store  to  make  it  the  most  glamorous, 


the  most  efficient,  the  most  modem  of  all  their 

stores,  they  chose  International  Revolving  Doors 
.  .  for  appearance,  efficiency,  economy. 


meiMiwv 


ThaM  St  mar*  about  Atocy'i  now  Kamos  CRy 
storm  it  tbo  Fobruary  and  March  ittuot 
oiAodMotlural  Forum.  Bo  sura  to  too  thorn. 


CKTCniOR 

LOBBY 


EVANSVILLE  7.  IND 


1 809  EDGAR  STREET 


STORES 
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THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Irecdom  from  ailfi|‘y-|)iovoking  sub¬ 
stances:  its  comfort;  its  cleanliness. 
The  apfieals,  jjarticularly  that  of  com¬ 
fort,  could  be  easily  expandetl  along 
many  lines  in  advertising;  but  as  an 
experienced  retailer  VV^aters  knew  that 
they  had  to  be  made  to  stick  through 
lareful  training  of  salespeople.  He 
collected  all  the  objections,  justified  or 
imaginative,  which  had  been  made  to 
previous  foam  rubber  pillows  and 
])lanned  his  retail  sales  training  facts 
to  answer  them.  .\nd  before  he  went 
ahead  with  the  obvious  big  national 
atlvertising  |)ush  he  tested  his  ideas  at 
the  retail  selling  counter. 

The  story  of  the  fust  big  experi¬ 
mental  Dayton  promotion  at  Rike, 
Kumler  last  july  is  history.  With  a 
full  page  Sunday  ad  anil  a  window  ilis- 
play,  the  store  sold  its  whole  stock  of 
.'{(Ml  in  one  day,  placed  six  reorilers  and 
sold  800  pillows  before  they  could  be 
kept  in  stock.  The  allergy-free  appeal 
was  the  most  important  part  of  this 
mid-summer  success,  but  the  store 
ireilited  careful  sales  training  on  all 
selling  points  for  continued  high  sales, 
riiis  training,  worked  out  largely  from 
Rike-Kunder’s  experience,  has  since 
been  given  in  do/ens  of  stores.  .\s  a 
result,  enthusiastic  salespeople  who 
know  what  they’re  talking  aboitt  keep 
sales  b(M>ming. 

The  package  has  proved  itself  a 
winner— news-worthy  product;  strong 
national  ailvertising  plus  direct-mail 
anil  point-of-sale  displays;  a  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  deal  for  stores,  and, 
very  importantly,  the  follow-through 
in  informative  selling. 

Dayton  Rubber  Co.,  because  of  the 
double  influence  of  Herbert  Waters’ 
retail  background  and  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  a  high-jtowered  public  rela¬ 
tions  expert,  has  done  more  articulate 
analy/.ing  of  its  pillows’  progress  to 
volume  than  other  manufacturers. 
Rut  its  optimism  is  typical  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  As  volume  rises,  prices  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  come  down  to  tap  still  larger 
markets.  Standard  foam  pillows  of 
most  manufacturers  are  now  at  S8.95, 
but  production  is  tripling  on  every 
side  and  competition  is  becoming  in¬ 
tense.  Buyers  are  predicting  a  S5  pil¬ 
low  before  too  long.  And  all  this  ex- 
|>erience,  combined  with  the  huge  sell¬ 
ing  popularity  of  foam  nd)ber  uphol¬ 
stery,  is  setting  the  stage  for  mass  sales 
of  the  foam  rubber  mattress. 


New  Routes  to  Volume.  I'he  season 
was  right  for  the  circus  and  while  the 
elephants  and  the  clowns  moved  into 
.Mailison  Sipiare  (iartlen  in  New  York, 
(folilblatt’s  sold  appliances  in  Chicago 
to  the  tune  of  merry-go-rounds,  the 
chant  of  pitchmen  and  the  beat  ol 
drums.  For  one  of  its  biggest  name¬ 
brand  promotions  of  the  year,  its  Blue 
Ribbon  Appliance  Carnival,  the  Chi- 
lago  store  maile  gooil  use  of  some  ol 
Barnum  Bailey’s  best  big  tojr  ma¬ 
neuvers. 

To  bring  in  the  crowils,  (ioldblatt’s 
wrote  its  ailvertising  barker  style; 
“See  the  world’s  biggest  automatii 
electric  washer;  See  the  mystery  gas 
oven— see  how  it  lights;  .See  a  man’s 
shirt  ironeil  perfectly  blintlfolded.  See 
sewing  magic.  Buttonholes  that  make 
themselves.”  Flags,  balloons  anil  gau¬ 
dy  booths  were  spotteil  all  over  the 
appliance  floor.  Dozens  of  ilemonstra- 
tions  were  in  progress  at  the  same 
time.  .V  merry-go-round  ilisplay  spun 
a  refrigerator. 

Salesmen  “pitched”  their  applian¬ 
ces  in  costumes  of  straw  hats,  loud 
shirts  and  iheckered  coats.  Some  of 
them  beat  small  drums  to  get  atten¬ 
tion  for  their  wares.  On  the  main 
llcM)!  an  express  elevator  running  to 
the  carnival  floor  was  done  up  in  reil 
and  white  bunting.  Free  refreshments 
were  set  up  on  the  sidelines  in  chuck 
wagon  style.  Closing  attraction  on  the 
carnival  program  was  the  drawing  lot 
prizes  in  the  “Hearts  Desire”  contests. 
Blue  and  white  handbills  had  been 
distributed  throughout  the  store  an¬ 
nouncing  the  carnival.  coupon  was 


included  in  the  handbill  asking  the 
shopper  to  choose  the  appliance  she 
wanted  most.  From  these  cou|H)ns 
(foldblatt’s  got  a  goixl  line  on  what 
ap{)liances  were  most  in  ilemand,  and 
two  lucky  shoppers  won  round  trips 
to  C.alifornia  by  air. 

Top  Billing  for  Appliances.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia  too,  the  s|x)tlight  was  on  appli¬ 
ance  merchandising  but  for  a  different 
reason.  Fhere  .Snellenburg’s,  after 
carefully  observing  the  methods  of  a|> 
pliance  specialty  stores,  ran  lounter  to 
tradition  and  moved  its  major  appli¬ 
ance  department  to  a  traffic-heavy 
main  floor  location.  Preliminary  sales 
report;  that  even  while  making  the 
grailual  move  sales  had  shown  marked 
increases.  Fhe  new  department  was 
ei|ui|)ped  with  full  plumbing  installa 
tion,  spate  for  home  cooking  demon- 
trations  and  a  seating  area  for  large 
autliences.  It  would  also  have  a  full 
bank  of  display  windows  for  unre 
stricted  street  visibility. 

Foot  in  the  Door.  Department  stores 
were  also  borrowing  some  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  of  the  iar|)et  specialty 
stores.  In  C^hicago,  the  big  stores  were 
adopting  the  home  kit  service  which 
permits  the  customer  to  make  her  se¬ 
lections  in  her  own  hotne  with  the 
a.ssistance  of  a  store  representative. 
This  practice  gives  the  salesman  the 
opportunity  of  suggesting  ;i  variety  of 
ideas  in  color  and  construition  and 
permits  an  on-the-spot  ilemonstration 
of  different  types  of  llixn  coverings 
to  match  the  furnishings.  With  this 
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Directed  by  GEORGE  F.  LITTLE  MANAGEMENT 


220  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y 


lucthcKl  also  ilie  ireiul  is  lowuici  quot¬ 
ing  one  price  for  the  completed  floor 
covering  job,  eliminating  the  need  for 
the  customer  to  price  three  separate 
items,  the  car|>et,  lining  and  lavinj. 

C*)StS. 


■othieb 


1950  Merchants'  Outlook,  a  Meichan  I 
(Using  Division  publication  newly  oft 
the  press,  offers  top  management  ex¬ 
ecutives,  merchandise  managers  aiul 
buyers  some  practical  .ind  pointed 
"brass  tacks"  on  whic  h  to  hang  up 
profit  in  the  coming  months.  Svntlie 
sizing  the  expert  thinking  and  opiu 
ion  set  forth  at  the  Annual  Cionven 
tion,  this  hook  goes  on  to  discuss  thov 
phases  of  all-store  and  departnieiii 
operation  which  appear  most  vitalh 
significant  in  the  light  of  current  cun 
(litions. 

Included  are  analyses  of  the  ecu 
nomic  outlook  and  of  general  mei 
chandising  considerations,  both  lon(j 
term  and  immediate,  and  specific  mei 
chanclising  and  operation  suggestion> 
for  the  following  departments:  House 
wares;  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear;  In 
fants’.  Children’s,  and  Teens’  Weai; 
Ready-to-Wear;  Accessories:  Intiniaie 
Apparel.  Price:  tci  Members  S.^.0I)  jx'i 
single  copy;  S2.0h  each  additional 
(cjpv.  Non-Members,  So.dd  per  cops. 


SELF-STOP  COUNTER 


Many  a  successful  store  uses  this  small,  low-cost  machine  to  do  all  its 
price-marking,  because  it  offers  so  many  time-saving  advantages: 

1.  Prints  9  styles  and  more  than  50  sizes  of  tickets,  tags  and  labels, 
ranging  from  a  5-line  jewelry  ticket  to  1  Vi-inch,  3-part  (single  type 
set-up)  unit  control  ticket. 

2.  Tickets  are  fed  from  rolls,  printed  with  complete,  legible  information, 
accurately  counted,  and  cut  apart — all  in  one  automatic  operation. 

3.  Electric  motor  drive  eliminates  fatiguing  hand  work,  gives  operator 
time  to  prepare  for  next  run. 

4.  Weighing  only  39  pounds,  it’s  easily  carried  wherever  needed. 
Learning  to  operate  it  is  simple  as  A-B-C. 

5.  Other  features:  ticket  reel  knob  for  rewinding  printed  tickets;  a 
counter  that  can  be  set  back  to  zero  with  each  type  change. 

Standard  counter  can  be  replaced  with  automatic  Self-Stop  counter  at 
slight  additional  cost. 

Send  the  handy  coupon  for  complete  information: 


How  "U-Ask-lt"  Works 


Writing  about  the-  new  Wiebolclt 
branch  in  Evanston,  in  the  Marrh 
issue.  Stores  inadvertently  implied 
that  the  U-Ask-lt  Information  System 
installed  there  c  losely  resembles  a  tele¬ 
phone  system.  l’-,\sk-It  is  a  far 
simpler  operation.  The  system  cm 
ploys  a  series  of  small  information  sta¬ 
tions  located  at  conversation  level 
throughout  the  store.  .\  customer  who 
wants  to  know  where  to  find  an  item 
or  a  department  in  the  store  merelv 
button  to  signal  the  opera 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  complete  information  on 
the  Soabar  Model  30  Ticket  &  Label  Marker  and  samples  of 
Soabar  tickets,  togs  and  labels. 


presses  a 

tor,  needs  not  touch  the  equipment 
again.  Pressing  the  button  lights  an 
indicator  light  at  the  monitor  panel, 
immediately  contacts  the  operator  to 
establish  two-way  conversation.  At 
the  same  time  it  enables  the  operatoi 
to  know'  the  exact  location  of  the  c  in- 
tomer.  The  ojK*rator  theti  listens  to 
the  customer’s  cpiery  and  is  able  to 
guide  her  by  actual  directions  to  the 
desired  department  or  merchandise. 


vis»  ufcH  - - 

lU.  5#  !  City _ Still - 
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SOABAR  COMPANY 

Ttekof  and  Labal  Marking  Equipmant  S  Supplias  Sinca  1912 

S»17  IrdrUk  Sfr«*t  Philadvlphio  24,  Pa. 

uianch  office 

C|,  Naw  York,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Clovoland, 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 
G-E  Says  It  with  Acting.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  has  tome  up  with  ait  elaborate 
sales  tiaining  project  lor  major  appli¬ 
ance  retailers,  riiis  takes  the  iiiuisual 
form  ol  a  two-at  t,  2(>-scene  play  featur¬ 
ing  Hroiitlway  and  Ho11w<hk1  talent  in 
writing,  prtKluction  and  acting.  The 
l)ig  production  called,  “Birth  of  a 
Salesman,”  is  costing  better  than  a 
half-million  dollars.  It  deals  with  the 
ex|)erieiu es  of  an  appliance  salesman 
as  he  makes  the  tough  transition  from 
the  sellers’  market  of  194()  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  buyers’  market,  rhree  touring 
troujHs  are  putting  the  show  on  the 
roads,  hitting  la  tities  in  five  weeks. 

Cannon's  Whale.  First  newspaper  ads 
will  appear  this  month  in  support  of 
the  hig  sheet  anti  towel  promotion 
which  Gannon  .Mills  will  sponsor  dur¬ 
ing  .May  and  June  as  part  of  the  drive 
hoth  to  increase  volume  on  this  mer- 
(handise  and  to  spread  it  more  evenly 
through  the  year.  Gampaign  iiu  hides 
a  big  barrage  of  full  color  newspaper 
atls  and  spate  in  leading  consumer 
iniblications.  In  connection  with  the 
promotion.  Gannon  is  olfering  free  to 
stores  two  one-minute  television  com¬ 
mercials  on  film.  It  has  also  prepared 
a  special  Whale  20-piece  display  kit 
available  to  stores  for  .SI 2.50. 

Sewing  Facts.  .MtAmll’s  has  prepared 
in  booklet  form  the  results  of  its  most 
letem  consumer  researth  on  sewing 
(ustomers,  a  tollection  of  facts  which 
was  presented  on  slide  him  to 
NRlKi.Vs  Piece  Goods  .Session  at  the 
January  convention.  The  booklet  is 
Volume  II  of  “The  Woman  Who 
Sews,”  .McCJall’s  continuing  study  of 
the  pattern  and  piece  goods  t  iistomer. 
The  latest  study  is  a  “point  of  use” 
survey  supplementing  the  first  study, 
which  was  made  at  point  of  sale.  In¬ 
formation  includes  a  detailed  report 
on  the  number  and  tyj)es  of  garment 
I-  made  by  the  average  home  sewing 
customer,  the  fabrics  used,  and  the 
notions  and  accessories  purchased. 

ladies'  Aid  on  Men's  Wear.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  eidist  the  assistance  of  the 
ladies  in  improving  the  male  ward- 
tolie.  The  Wool  Bureau  has  prepared 
a  sensible  little  Ki-page  booklet  on 
male  fashion  facts  for  distribution 


Your  Tailors  Will  Approre 

COMPLETE  PRESSING  UNIT  OF  STEIN-BUILT  EQUIPMENT 

TAILOR'S  PRESSING  IRON.  Stein-Built  1(3  and  20  pound  full  nickel 
plated  with  three  heat  control.  Fully  guaranteed.  Perfectly  balanced 
and  (orrectly  shaped. 

STEIN  EASY-LIFT  PRESSING  DEVICE.  Takes  the  drudgery  out  of 
pressing.  G.arries  the  weight  of  iron.  Speeds  pressing.  Fhousands  in 
use.  Don’t  be  without  this  device. 

PRESSING  TABLE.  Sturdily  made  with  heavy  angle  steel  frame  and 
legs  and  2-in(h  Poplar  top.  .‘10  inches  wide  by  5  feet  long  and  ‘10 
inches  high.  Other  si/es  made  on  retpiest.  Will  give  good  service 
for  many  years. 


PRESSING  BUCK.  Another  Stein-Built  produt  t.  Length  12  inches, 
width  1  1  inches  tapering  to  7  inches.  Hard  wood.  Heavily  padded 
and  covered.  Other  si/es  available. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEEN  COMPANY 

31S~02S  W.  \an  Bmren  Strmmt  •  •  Chicago  7,  iliinoim 
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WFORMATION 


FOR  FIXTURE  UNITS  OR 
CUSTOM  INSTALLATIONS 


BEAUTY,  ECONOMY, 
QUALITY,  EFFICIENCY 


SIVAKOFF&  MINER 


579  581  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  12  N  Y 


Pat,  Pendim} 
Trade  Mark  Reg. 


Mother's  Day  Promotional  Aids.  The 

National  Committee  on  the  Observ¬ 
ance  of  Nfother’s  Day  (May  14)  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  variety  of  official  posters, 
streamers,  card  toppers,  gift  cards  and 
display  sets  for  use  in  promoting  this 
“second  bi^est  gift-buying  dav  of  the 
year.”  Display  helps  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Committee’s  Trade  Promo¬ 
tion  Division,  393  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York. 


LOOK,  NO  HANDS!  To  get  store  information,  your  customer  merely 
presses  a  button  with  one  finger,  which  establishes  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  a  central  monitor  board.  She  asks  her  question  and  gets  a 
speedy  answer  through  the  speaker.  Sanitary  ...  no  parts  to  handle, 
no  receiver  to  replace.  Spot  stations  wherever  you  want  them  .  .  . 
customers  love  this  service! 


'^a  new  standard  practice  in  *U-Ask-lt  tells  your  customer  WHERE 

department  store  operation.  to  find  WHAT  in  your  store. 

For  survey  or  informafion,  write,  wire  or  phone  collect  to 

ELECTRONIC  ENGINEERING  CO.  AKRON,  OHIO 

Specialists  in  sound  electronics  •  Originators  and  sole  manufacturers  of  U-Ask-lt 


Father's  Day  Campaign.  With  Fath¬ 
er’s  Day  scheduled  for  June  18.  a 
wide  selection  of  promotional  material 
is  now  available  to  retailers  through 
the  Father’s  Day  Council.  Material 
includes  a  promotional  time  table;  a 
brochure,  “50  Ways  for  a  Greater 
Father’s  Day”,  which  is  a  compilation 
of  new  ideas  separated  into  five  differ¬ 
ent  promotional  groups:  a  four<olor 
service  kit  broadside  containing  a 
handbook  on  store-wide  promotion 
and  a  catalogue  of  all  window,  counter 
and  interior  displays  supplied  at  cost 
by  the  Council,  and,  for  retail  secre¬ 
taries,  a  bulletin  listing  ways  retail 
groups  can  participate  in  the  big  pro¬ 
motion.  All  promotional  material 
may  be  obtained  from  The  Father's 
Day  Council,  50  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York. 


22SS  Grand  Ccncamrje 
Bronx,  N.  y. 


Sivakoif  &  Miner  Inc.  point  with  pride  to  another 
“model”  store.  Toddletown  was  not  only  planned  by 
S  &  M  but  produced  in  its  entirety,  from  sidewalk  to 
rear  wall.  Retailers  seeking  a  high  degree  of  beauty  and 
selling  efficiency  turn  to  S  &  M  for  complete,  custom 
installations  or  individual  fixture  units  and  in  either 
case  acquire  a  maximum  of  value.  Where  durability 
and  lasting  beauty  are  required,  S  &  M  superiority  is 
indisputable.  Write  for  Catalog 


•  SHOW  CASES 


PRODUCTS 

Rmiiia9teN  Road  announced  that  produc¬ 
tion  was  in  full  swing  on  its  new  high¬ 
speed  electronic  computers,  following  the 
acquisition  of  the  Eckert-Mauchlv  ('.om- 
puter  Cx>.  of  Philadelphia,  originators  of 
these  “electnmic  brains.”  Remington  ssv 
terns  men  are  deep  in  research  on  the 
many  possible  applications  of  electronic 
computing  to  department  store  use.  Ihe 
(•peration  of  the  “brains”  is  based  on  a 


•  COUNTERS 


•  CABINHS 


•  TABLES 


combination  of  magnetic  recording  tape, 
whkh  feeds  instructions  and  data  into  the 
machine  from  a  lypevvTiter-like  device, 
and  an  electronic  calculating  mechanism 
whith  handles  the  computing,  sorting,  col¬ 
lating  operation.  The  most  important  of 
the  Lckert-Mauchly  machines  is  the  com¬ 
pact  ‘  I'nivac.”  This  one  checks  its  own 
answers  and  also  the  accuracy  of  names 
as  well  as  figures  in  every  step  of  every 
operation. 

Shtlten  MoRafactHria^  Co.,  Long  Island 
Citv,  pnxluces  a  self-locking  corrugated 
carton  with  no  seam  at  bottom.  Knocked- 
down  carton  folds  into  a  rigid  box;  elimi¬ 
nates  taping,  gluing  and  stapling  on 
standard  bottom.  Special  and  standard 
sizes. 

Uadcrwood't  new  Sundstrand  adding  tabu¬ 
lator  is  actuated  automatically  or  manu¬ 
ally.  prints  in  either  vertical  or  horizontal 
sequence.  Carriage  and  automatic  feature 
tabulate  and  return  in  unison  or  operate 
independently.  Equipped  with  direct  sub¬ 
traction  and  credit  balance  with  a  listing 
capacity  of  ten  columns.  Prints  items  in 
black  and  totals  and  sub-totals  in  red. 

From  the  Llqbt  Intaasifiar  Co.,  Detroit,  an 
improved  light  intensifier  that  clips  on 
electric  light  bulbs,  is  said  to  make  the 
light  three  times  as  bright. 

Tba  Dri'Flo  Maaafoctariaq  Co..  Hazel  Park, 
.Michigan,  announces  a  marking  pen 
which  puts  an  indelible  impression  on 
any  type  of  porous  surface,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggests  a  new  service  for  stores 
to  oiler  customers:  Why  not  mark  owner 
identification  at  jaoint  of  sale  on  gloves, 
shoes,  rubbers,  umbrellas,  etc.? 

From  Rafflia9toa  Road,  for  small  credit  op¬ 
erations,  two  manual  posting  devices  and 
a  system  of  visibly  signalled  records  for 
collection  follow-up.  The  Multiposter  en¬ 
ables  a  clerk  to  make  a  single  handwTitten 
entry  onto  a  receipt  form,  ledger  form 
and  pnxif  tape  simultaneously.  Suitable 
for  window  or  counter  serv  ice.  The  Multi- 
Matic  accounting  board  is  designed  for 
credit  men  who  need  a  detailed  journal 
with  distribution  in  addition  to  a  ledger 
and  receipt:  accomplishes  it  in  a  single 
posting.  I  hird  system  is  an  application  of 
kaidex.  Remington’s  horizontal  visible 
record  system  for  administering  and  con- 
tmlling  installment  accounts.  Kardex 
pocket  holds  ledger  form  to  which  post¬ 
ings  are  made  on  spot  together  with  cus- 


‘^HisPEEir  /inj 

line  at  unp^king  ^ 
section  minimizes 
handling;  speeds  gar¬ 
ments  to  sorting  ra 


Time  Savers  “HI-SPEED”  Pre-Engineered  Fittings,  desisned 
for  harassed  department  store  Receiving  Rooms,  make  it  easy 
to  ronstruct  your  own  overhead  network  for  handling  hanaered 
garments,  utilizing  ordinary  ^4  '  pipe. 

Instead  of  handling  Ready-To-Wear  with  clumsy  garment 
trucks  that  clutter  the  floo^  Time  Savers  “HI-SPEED  *’  system 
provides  a  fast,  smooth  sailing  conveyor  that  keeps  Ready-To- 
Vv  ear  in  continuous  flow  from  the  unpacking  section  to  the 
selling  floor.  Garments  are  unpacked,  marked-in,  ticketed  and 
placed  on  the  pipe  line  where  they  are  briskly  pushed  along  to 
the  main  network  for  sorting.  “m-SPEED”  Pre-Engineered 
Switches  speed  classification  and  move  the  garments  onto  the 
selling  floor  in  less  time.  Time  Savers  pre-engineered  fittings 
are  manufactured  to  fit  ordinary  ^4 '  pipe  without  welding, 
threading,  tapping  or  machining. 

#  Submit  a  rough  sketch  to  scale  of  your  Receiving  Room, 
indicating  steps  thru  ivhich  your  garments  are  processed. 
Our  Engitseering  Dept,  tcill  estimate  cost  of  fittings  required 
and  make  recommendations  ...  at  no  obligation. 

PIO.NEERS  OF  PRE-E.\CI>EERED  SPEED  R.4IL  HTTINGS 

Photo  thru  courtesy  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 
''One  of  America's  Great  Stores" 

\  -i  j  Copyright  Time  Savers.  Inc.  19i'j0 


SITUATION  WANTED 
Credit  Sales  Moaoqer.  Department, 
specialty  store  experience.  .\lso  fi¬ 
nancial  loan  and  bank  experience. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  credit  collection,  sales  promotion, 
accounts  receivable,  public  relations. 
Write  Stores.  D-1-49.  100  West  31st 
Street.  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


•3-t«  WALNUT  STREET,  •  MONTCLAIR.  N.  J. 
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ground.  Newest  additions  to  line,  a  col¬ 
lege  campus  scene  for  back-to-school  pro¬ 
motions  and  a  nautical  scene  for  summer 
use.  When  draped  covers  area  eight  feet 
high  by  12iA  feet  wide.  Can  be  washed 
and  dry-cleaned. 

Underwood's  all-electric  fanfold  writing 
machine  features  automatic  retraction  of 
carbon  paper.  Ihe  top  edge  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  set  of  forms  is  gripped  and  held 
while  the  carbon  paper  is  automatically 
moved  into  the  next  set  of  forms. 

Deoring,  Milliken  is  out  with  a  new  warmer, 
lighter  cloth  made  l>y  spraying  rayon  with 
a  comitination  of  vinylite  plastic  and 
ground  aluminum.  The  new  prcKess  was 
developed  by  James  H.  Rand,  Ill,  son  of 
Remington-Rand’s  president. 

Du  Pont  reports  that  its  new  orlon  fiber 
is  being  used  by  a  grctwing  number  of 
apparel  manufacturers  for  sports  shirts, 
men’s  suits,  work  clothing  and  woven 
lingerie.  Suits  made  wholly  or  in  part 
from  orlon  will  make  their  appearance  in 
stores  in  the  fall.  \V’ork  is  now  under 
way  at  Du  Pont  to  improve  the  dyeahility 
of  the  staple  fiber. 

G-E's  newest  refrigerator  is  ecjuippcd  with 
self-sealing  magnetic  dcHtrs  which  open  by 
a  slight  pull  on  the  handle  and  operate 
with  no  latch  mechanism.  Both  d<M>rs  to 
fresh  food  compartment  and  to  smaller 
freezing  spate  close  magnetically.  Door 
gaskets  are  lined  with  strong  magnets 
which  attract  the  door  to  the  steel  cabinet. 


MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


VeGiliGttTM 


Write 

ter  tell  da^ls! 


A.  I.  WOOD  &  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
mnn .  opinion  .  ittuboe  /^aeaic/. 


loiner’s  purchase  liistory  record,  providing 
one  reference  for  all  account  infcirmation. 
C.olored  signals  Hag  delinciuent  accounts 
to  show  instantlv. 


Also  from  Remington  Rand  comes  a  new 
method  for  producing  and  reconciling 
jtunthed-card  documents,  it  involves  com¬ 
bined  operation  of  Remington’s  punched 
card  accounting  machines  and  new 
punched  card  controlled  addressing  ma¬ 
chine  developed  by  Elliott  .Addressing  Ma- 
(hine  Co.  For  use  in  preparing  withhold¬ 
ing  tax  reports,  printed  records  and  re¬ 
ports. 

From  Decorative  Displays,  Maspeth,  N.  Y., 
photo  mural  fabric  for  window  back- 


The  Marvel  Shear  Corp.,  Portland,  Oregon, 
has  produced  an  unusual  self-sharpening 
scissors  which  sharpens  itself  with  each 
cutting  stroke.  Secret  of  the  new  sharpen¬ 
ing  principle  is  said  to  be  the  self-adjust¬ 
ing  pin,  using  constant  spring  pressure, 
which  keeps  the  blades  in  precise  close 
cutting  position.  Features  are  the  lessen¬ 
ing  of  finger  strain  and  versatility  which 
permits  user  to  cut  tin  as  well  as  sheer 
silk  with  a  single  pair. 

Einton,  Frooman,  Long  Island  City,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  color  lighting  process  designed 
to  add  more  eye-appeal  to  store  window 
displays.  The  Technicrome  process  em¬ 
ploys  backlighted  shadow  boxes  and  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  eight-color  transparencies  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  variety  of  color  effects  with  light 
furnished  by  a  single  40-watt  lamp. 

Spun  glass  drapery  fabrics  will  soon  be 
available  in  a  wide  variety  (»f  printed 
color  patterns  as  a  result  of  a  screen  print¬ 
ing  process  developed  by  Owcns-CoralBg 
Fiberglas  Corp.  Previous  color  patterns  in 
these  fabrics  have  been  limited  to  the  use 
of  colored  yarns.  The  new  printing  pro¬ 
cess  is  described  as  closely  resembling 
printing  operations  now  used  on  cottons, 
rayons  ancl  nylons.  Characteristics  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  new  fiberglas  fabric  include 
non-inffammability,  wrinkle  resistance,  a 
high  degree  of  fastness  to  light  and  good 
laundering  qualities. 


mvont  monvy  in  your  pockat  bacaut* 
your  window  display  is  protactod 
against  sun-fading  and  bacausa  of 
complata  display  window  visibility  all 
day,  ovary  day. 


Is  aconamical  to  own,  aasy  to  install, 
simplo  to  oporota  and  is  racom- 
mandad  by  mora  than  75,000  satis- 
fiad  INFRA-CHEM  customors  from 
coast  to  coast. 


TEXTILE  TESTING  EXCLUSIVELY 

ANALYSIS  -  QUALITY  CONTROL 

MERCHANDISE  ADJUSTMENT 
SERVICE 

SERVICEABILITY  TESTS 

HATCH  TEXTILE  RESEARCH 

25  E.  26  St.,  New  York  1 0,  N.  Y, 


TRANSPARENT  SHADE  CO.  DEPT.  ND  I 
SOI  N.  Figuoroa  St.,  Los  Angolas  12,  Calif.  | 


ttore  name 


address 


Infra-Ch^m  i$  mod*  only  by 

RANSPARINT  SHADE  CO. 

TIANtPAIINT  SHAOf  tUllDING 

Ml  N.  FioMfoa  St..  Dspi  NO 
lot  Awgolt  12.  Coliformo 


